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WILLIAM EWART GLADSTONE. 
A Study of Character. 


NY one who attempts to investi- 
gate the life and extraordinary 
career of Mr. Gladstone, soon disco- 
vers that any literary or biographical 
attempt necessarily resolves itself 
into a study of character. Such a 
study speedily becomes a social 
uzzle, an ethical problem. Mr. 
ladstone is a many-sided man. 
There are all kinds of diverging 
lines in his character. His orbital 
range has been so abnormal and 
eccentric, that it seems at first hard 
to refer it to any kind of law. There 
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is no man against whom greater 
contradictions and inconsistencies 
are alleged, inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions which he himself admits, 
and which the world hastens to con- 
done. Like Moore’s Alciphron, as 
he takes each successive step the step 
behind crumbles for ever away be- 
neath his feet. He has falsified 
every prediction which men have 
made of him, or which he has made 
of himself. To understand him, we 
have to investigate abstruse veins 
of thought in his mind, which to 
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most men are utterly dry and re- 
pellent, but which, when suddenly 
transferred to the region of prac- 
tical politics, spring a mine with 
meteoric explosion. There are, we 
believe, people who deny that 
Mr. Gladstone possesses the least 
honesty of purpose. They refuse 
to believe that he is a good writer, 
or even that he is a really great 
orator. With such persons we 
can have no common ground. We 
do not profess to say whether Mr. 
Gladstone is a first-rate statesman, 
or only, as it has been happily said, 
a second-rate statesman with his 
mind ‘in a first-rate state of effer- 
vescence.’ However that may be, 
Mr. Gladstone is a man of whose 
high nature and great gifts his 
country may well be pro That 
indeed would be a miserable party 
spirit which, for the sake of party, 
would seek to derogate unjustly 
from these great qualities. With 
whatever measure of infirmity and 
alloy, Mr. Gladstone is the most 
brilliant Englishman of the century, 
and is, in the main, inspired by a 
chivalrous and most scrupulous 
honour. The reputation of her 
great statesmen is dear to England ; 
and to us it seems utterly impos- 
sible to construct any theory of Mr. 
Gladstone’s character, or to find any 
clue to its changes and chances, 
without in the fullest degree de- 
manding these two elements as the 
basis of our estimate. There may 
be flaws in the shining harness. 
The image, with its head of fine 
gold, may have an admixture of 
iron and clay. There is, no doubt, 
speaking generally, a tendency 
towards the sophistical in his mind. 
There is something parasitical in 
his nature. The oratorical genius 
is not, after all, the statesmanlike 
genius; and Mr. Gladstone, with 
his concentrated power of oratory, 
is often reflecting the thoughts and 
guidance of other intellects, from 
whom he receives thoughts, and to 
whose thoughts he lends his great 
gift of varied and eloquent expres- 
sion. His principles resemble a 
system of stratification, where each 
_ =< ideas ovetags ea <i 
nigh obliterates its 

and to this ig to be attributed that 


want [of proportion in his min? 
which by many is held to be its 
cardinal defect. The study of @ 
career, so noble and varied and 
rich in achievement, with what- 
ever admixture of error and in- 
firmity, is necessarily fraught with 
the highest and most elevated 
interest. 

Mr. Gladstone entered parliament 
through what was then the fa- 
vourite avenue of academic distinc- 
tion. He had done very little im 
parliament—a few remarks, almost 
conversational, about the freedmen 
of Liverpool, ‘about slavery in the 
island of Demerara, where his father 
held property, and a short set speech 

remarkable as being a de- 

fenee of the Irish Church—when he 
was made a Lord of the Treasury, 
and afterwards Under-Secretary of 
State. But Sir Robert Peel had the 
quick eye to detect early political 
genius and the happy ability to 
foster it. Mr. Gladstone could not 
fail to commend himself heartily to 
— sympathies. Like-Peel, he 

passed through Eton ‘and 
Chie Church. Like Peel, he had 
taken from the University of Oxford 
its highest honours. Like Peel, he 
had sprung from a family that owed 
all its greatness tothe honourable and 
successful pursuits of commerce. In 
process of time the young statesman 
procured for himself a peculiar kind 
of reputation. He almost approxi- 
mated to the ethical reputation 
which Wilberforce had obtained in 
the unreformed parliament. There 
Was an earnestness, a seriousness 
about him to which the House was 
not accustomed, but which it did 
not dislike. There was a gentle 
hortatory and religious vein about 
him, not unmusical, to which they 
willingly listened. They saw that 
he was nervous, scrupulous, sensi- 
tive toa degree. In every political 
step, in every speech and vote, he 
avowed a lofty religious motive and 
followed an inflexible principle. 
This was fine, superfine, in fact; and 
men thought that a political casuist 
was too far removed from the regi 
of practical io lities. In those 
there was a kind of gentle meee 
and melancholy A=) him. He 
seemed a recluse, of scholarly poetic 
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temperament. He was a political 
lotus-eater. His voice was called ‘ the 
echo of a voice ; the voice of one in 
whose breast all human passions 
were lulled. It was thought that he 
lacked the ‘combativity’ necessary 
for parliamentary conflict. It was 
thought that both his physique and 
his morale were against him. Men 
regretted that one of so much mind 
and culture should be never likely 
to prove an orator, and should tarn 
out on so many points to be alto- 
gether impracticable. There was 
much vague admiration for him. 
Evidently he loved truth with a 
passionate love, and he mixed in 
controversy with the courtesy of a 
knight of romance, avoiding selfish- 
ness and personality, and only seek- 
ing to defend the better cause. The 
Tadpoles and Tapers must have 
7 their heads despairingly at 


But in the mean time Mr. Glad- 
stone was developing another side 
to his character, for which the pub- 
lic were hardly prepared. He mani- 
fested, if ind any man, a dual 
character. If he was great as a 
thinker in the study, he was equally 
great as a man of business in the 
office. All the commercial genius 
of his family appeared to find an 
existence in himself. He had all a 
financier’s taste for figures and statis- 
tics. Business men who were brought 
in contact with him found that the 
young statesman understood their 
own line of commerce as well as, or 
better than they did themselves. His 
information was unbounded, and his 
mastery of detail. It was said of 
him that he vast informa- 
tion ‘ in connection with that under- 
current of commerce which flows in 
warehouses and counting-houses, 
but of which the Cabinet and the 
library know scarcely the existence.’ 
It is probable that from the very 
first he was a free-trader, and that 
he anticipated his great political 
master in the fulness and ripeness 
of his views. There was no finan- 
cial detail in which he could not de- 
tect and state the underlying prin- 
ciple. It was noted that not even 
Sir Robert Peel nor Sir James 
Graham had so broad and philoso- 
Phical a grasp of principle. It was 


well known that the great revised 
Customs Tariff Act of 1842, when 
out of twelve hundred daty-payin 
articles more than half were reliev 
from taxation in whole or part, was, 
under Peel’s guidance, . Glad- 
stone’s sole handiwork. Mr. Glad- 
stone watched the bill, clause by 
clause, through the committee; the 
acute intellect that dealt so much 
with abstract ideas with all the 
subtlety of a casuist or a theologian 
was absorbed with the great subject 
of Baltic timber, or the duties on 
salt meat and salt herrings. Practi- 
cally, so well did this fiscal legisla- 
tion work, that the Whig deficit was 
exchanged for a surplus of some 
millions. There seems also every 
reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone 
was the author of that great institu- 
tion in railways, the parliamentary 
train. 

Thirdly, Mr. Gladstone was now 
winning himself a great position as 
a parliamentary debater. With each 
step that he made in political life his 
mind seemed to expand. Men did 
not clearly understand the charac- 


‘ter of his mind; they questioned 


whether he understood his own 
mind; but he was able and he was 
conscientious. For successful ora- 
tory, character is as important an 
element as ability. When Demos- 
thenes said that action was the first, 
second, and third thing necessary, 
what Demosthenes meant was most 
probably earnestness. And Mr. Glad- 
stone was always terribly earnest to 
the acknowledged point of being 
crotchetty. If he put on his hat, it 
was as if, to use a modern expres- 
sion, he was ‘crowning the edifice,’ 
and would draw on his gloves as if 
he were enunciating an immortal 
principle. Still this was a fault in 
the right direction. He became a 
great debater; in some points of 
view the best debater in the house. 
His freshness and vitality were asto- 
nishing. He had not the great 
drawbacks which other great de- 
baters had. It was always felt that 
Peel was plausible, and had a Peck- 
sniffian odour about him. Sir James 
Graham was sarcastic and weighty, 
but then many people thought that 
Sir James Graham was a hypocrite. 
Disraeli was mighty, but t his 
H2 
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might was dwarfed by personalities. 
Macaulay and Sheil were both born 
orators in their way; but Macaulay 
was too imaginative, and Sheil was 
too ionate. Mr. Gladstone was 
at least perfectly free from all such 
extremes as these. His speeches 
were no longer on merely special 
subjects, but dealt with all matters 
of broad imperial interest. It 
was known that he could be a 
victorious competitor with great 
commercial authorities. The law- 
yers found that both in subtlety and 
grasp the young statesman was able 
to vie with them. LEcclesiastics, in 
the outward world, knew that he 
could meet them exactly on their 
own ground and precisely with their 
own weapons. He always seemed to 
be developing fresh powers of which 
he and the world had been uncon- 
scious. He made many very able 
speeches before he attained the 
height of those great orations which 
thrilled the House and the country. 
Only slowly and gradually he be- 
came what Mr. Bernal Osborne 
called the ‘Red Indian’ of debate. 
By such ual approaches Mr. 
Gladstone made his way to the 
Premiership; and the only wonder 
is that he had not attained it before 
the shadows of age were beginning 
to close upon him. 


We will now attempt to follow 
Mr. Gladstone’s career somewhat 
more in detail. 

Mr. Gladstone stated at a Hen, ard 
meeting some time back that he 
not a particle of any but Scotch 


blood in his veins. Almost simul- 
taneously Scotland has given to the 
country a prime minister and an 
archbishop. The Gladstones, in 
the last generation, though they 
came from an old stock of Lanark- 
shire lairds, were only humble 
traders at Leith. Mr. Gladstone’s 
father came as a youth to Live l, 
became a member of a firm of the 
greatest reputation on the ’Change, 
made a splendid fortune, purchased 
the estate of Fasque in Kincardine- 
shire, obtained a baronetcy, saw his 
son a Cabinet Minister, and died in 
1851, nearly a nonagenarian. It 
was through this distinguished 
parent that Mr. Gladstone may be 
supposed to derive his astonishing 
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intimacy with our commercial rys- 
tem, and it may here be said that 
both his mother and his wife may 
be worthily associated with his own 
high feeling and high intellect. At 
Liverpool he was often brought into 
contact with Mr. Canning, who, at 
election time, used to be his father's 
guest at Seaforth. It may well be 
imagined how potent an influence 
was the mind of Canning over the 
dawning mind of the Live 
merchant’s son. It was at Eton 
that he first formed that frier*ship 
with Lord Lincoln, afterward: «suke 
of Newcastle, which, through the 
father of his friend, was destined 
first to bring him into political life. 
One of his school friends has made 
the following interesting mention 
of him: ‘Gladstone was a perfect 
scholar; and the only lad who after- 
wards was at all equal to him was 
Selwyn [the Bishop of Lichfield and 
New, Zealand]. They both lived at 
the same dame’s, a house that took 
very few boarders, and, therefore, it 
was the more remarkable that the 
two leading men of Eton should come 
from under the same roof. The 
house is situated just opposite to 
the Christopher Inn. ladstone 
was tall, with a particularly clear 
and tranquil eye, and good com- 

lexion; and indeed he always went 
y the name of “ handsome” Glad- 
stone. I should have thought 
Gladstone too contemplative and 
deep in his mind to have wished to 
become a statesman, and embroiled 
in all the evanescent toils’ of poli- 
tics; and he, like Froude, engaged 
in no rough games, although I think 
Gladstone wasacricketer. I should 
have set Gladstone down for a second 
Wordsworth in after life.’ He was, 
at Eton, a great friend of Hurrell 
Froude’s, and it has been supposed 
that this friendship was not with- 
out effect in determining the 
culiar complexion of Mr. Gladstone's 
ecclesiastical views. 

We believe that at Oxford Mr. 
Gladstone, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
and Mr. Lowe, all entertained for 
a time the intention of taking holy 
orders. How different might have 
been the condition of English poli- 
ties if this determination had been 
maintained! These early days;would 
not have been of any political im- 
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port, had not. Mr. Disraeli, who, 
with his immense strategical ability, 
has an aptitude for blunders, gone 
back to them, in order to found a 
charge of inconsistency against his 
am pe Had mee" aes 

t vantage of a public 
school and University sheen he 
would have been saved this blunder. 
He alluded to a debate at the Union 
onfthe 16th of May, 1831: ‘I am 
sure hon. gentlemen opposite will re- 
member Wyatt's rooms and the Ox- 
ford Union,’ and he quoted a resolu- 
tion, of a ferociously Tory character, 
adding, ‘ The amendment, as I have 
read it, was quoted by Mr. William 
Gladstone, of Christ Church.’ The 
reference was ill-judged; the com- 
mon sense of the House could not to- 
lerate that the speaker should go 
back to rar aa amo college days 
in search of weapons of attack. It 
had however the advantage of elicit- 
ing from Mr. Gladstone some auto- 
biographic sentences of much in- 
terest. ‘The right honourable 
gentleman, when he addressed the 
hon. member for Westminster, took 


occasion to show his magnanimity, 
for he declared that he would not 
take the philosopher to’ task for 
what he wrote twenty-five years 


ago. Bat when he caught one, 
who, thirty-five years ago, who, 
just emerged from boyhood, and 
still an undergraduate at Oxford, 
had expressed an opinion adverse 
to the Reform Bill of 1832, of which 
he had so long and bitterly repented, 
then the right hon. gentleman could 
not resist the temptation that offered 
itself to his appetite for effect. . . . 
Sir, as the right hon. gentleman 
has done me the honour thus to 
exhibit me, let me for a moment 
trespass on the patience of the House 
to exhibit myself. What he has 
stated is true. I deeply regret it. 
But I was bred under the shadow 
of the great name of Canning; every 
influence connected with that name 
governed the first political impres- 
sions of my childhood and my 
youth; with Mr. Canning I re- 
joiced in the removal of religious 
disabilities from the Roman Catholic 
body, and in the free and truly 
British tone which he gave to our 
policy abroad; with Mr Canning I 
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rejoiced in the opening he made 
towards the establi t. of free 
commercial interchanges between 
nations; with Mr. Canning, and 
under the shadow of that great 
name, and under the shadow of 
the yet more venerable name of 
Burke, I grant my youthful mind 
and imagination were im 

with the same idle and futile fears 
which still bewilder and distract 
the matured mind of the right hon. 
gentleman.’ 

It was hardly fair of Mr. Glad- 
stone to give this speech this mere 
boyish character, as it was delivered 
only the year before he was first 
elected to his seat in the first Re- 
formed Parliament. That phase of 
the constitution has now ceased to 
exist, but up to this point Mr. 
Gladstone’s career has been com- 
mensurate with it, and the par- 
liamentary life of Mr. Gladstone 
during the constitution of 1832, 
like t constitution, has become 
matter of history. Looking broadly 
at that career, and attempting 


‘honestly to arbitrate between con- 


flicting views, it appears to us 
that, on the whole, Mr. Gladstone 
has adopted a disinterested and 
patriotic course. Mr. Gladstone 
is certainly fond of office. Mr. 
Bright once said that he thought 
Mr. Gladstone was much happier 
in office, but he thought he would 
live longer without it. But, never- 
theless, he bas repeatedly refused or 
sacrificed office, and by so doing 
well-nigh reduced himself to a state 
of Ishmaelitish isolation. There 
was something almost Quixotic and 
indubitably austere in his resignation 
of office in 1845. It was not even 
professed that he was in antagonism 
with his chief, Sir Robert Peel, on 
the question of the Maynooth Grant. 
His rigid Church principles were 
then perceptibly beginning to thaw. 
He was aware that by supporting 
the bill he should be departing 
from the principles of his famous 
book on the ‘Church in relation to 
the State,’ and he held it his duty to 
resign office, and so study the sub- 
ject free from all biassed and selfish 
considerations. His friends strongly 
remonstrated with him, conspicu- 
ously among them the present Lord 
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a ‘I respectfully submit,’ 

says Gladstone, in his recent 

¢ Chapter of Autobiography,’ ‘ that 
by this act my freedom was esta- 
blished, and that it has never since, 
during a period of five-and-twenty 
years, been compromised.’ After a 
year of penitential expiation, Mr. 
Gladstone became Secretary for the 
Colonies in the reconstructed Free 
Trade Administration of Sir Robert 
Peel. But Newark was now closed 
against him. The Lord of Clumber, 
who had hopelessly quarrelled with 
his own heir on the Free Trade 
question, was not likely to assist 
that son’s recreant friend. Mr. 
Gladstone was now without a seat 
in Parliament for nearly two years, 
during a considerable portion of 
which he was a Cabinet Minister. 
From the gallery, or beneath it, he 
watched that great battle of Free 
Trade, where he could not himself 
mingle in its fray and lift his voice 
above the din. it must have been 
a sore trial to him to sit silent while 
weaker men were dealing with the 
profound subject which he knew so 
intimately. 

In the general election of 1847 he 
obtained the parliamentary blue 
ribbon of representing the Univer- 
sity of Oxfo He himself has told 
us how fondly, how passionately, he 
desired and clung to his seat. He 
would be content to sit as member, 
he once said, if he only had a ma- 
jority of a single vote. ‘The repre- 
sentation of the University was, I 
think, stated by Mr. Canning to be 
to him the most coveted prize of 
political life. Iam not ashamed to 
own that I desired it with almost 

te fondness.’ He says, per- 

ps with a shade of reproachful- 
ness, that it used to be a trust, 
which, once given, was not recalled. 
But abnormal politicians must ex- 
abnormal electoral treatment. 

if the worthy electors had 

been far-sighted enough to have 
followed out the logical results of 
the principles Mr. Gladstone now 
professed, that persistent resistance 
which was always made to him at 
Oxford would have been successful 
at the outset. But they looked at 
his career as a whole, and not at its 
recent phases. He was a High 
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Churchman ; those stood — 
for him who were high in esti- 
mation of the he me ee 


y express 
terms, been repudiated. One of his 
first steps as member was to give 
a vehement support to the Jewish 


port 
bill, to which he had hitherto been 


up an entirely new 

He now adopted the ciple of Re- 
ligious Equality, which was fraught 
with serious results to be gradually 
worked out in course of time. Dis- 
cerning men saw that he was effec- 
tually severing himself from the 
Oxford majority, but Oxonians re- 
peatedly sought to retain him as one 
who, in spite of growing differences, 
in the main so faithfully reflected 
their intellectual tendencies and re- 
ligious sympathies. 

For years the scanty band of Peel- 
ites occupied the cross - benches. 
That party was all head and no tail ; 
generals without an army, leaders 
without a following. The tenden- 
cies of the Peelites were confused 
and contradictory, gravitating partly 
towards the Whigs and partly 
towards the party which they had 

ized and abandoned. The in- 
stinctofConservatism was still strong 
upon Mr. Gladstone, and for long 
years that instinct retained its vita- 
lity. For the most Sir Robert 
Peel gave Lord John Russell an 
effectual support; but just before 
his death, in that great Pacifico de- 
bate in which Mr. Gladstone made 
his first t oration, of some hours’ 
length, Sir Robert appeared to be 
veering in the opposite direction. Mr. 
Gladstone struck out a course for 
himself, and by so doing, ran the peril 
of being stranded high and dryas a 
politician. The whole Peelite party 
were subsequently very much in this 
condition when they withstood the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Events 
— them. Lord John having 

his gun, was too much 
frightened to pull the trigger. The 
leave of the Attorney-General was 


necessary before any prosecution 
could be brought, and this leave 
was never given. The bill was an 
abortion from the first. Mr. Glad- 
stone supported Mr. Disraeli in his 
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motion for inquiry into agricultural 
distress, on one occasion answering 
Graham, and being answered by 
Peel. After the death of Peel, he 
would probably have joined the 
Conservative ranks in 1852, but the 
question of protection was not then 
thought to be closed, and was a 
barrier to his doing so. He de- 
¢lared that he hoped he should find 
the policy and measures of the new 
Government such as he could sup- 
port. This generous language, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from 
being largely instrumental in the 
downfall of the first Derby ministry. 
There ensued between him and Mr. 
Disraeli one of those oratorical 
duels, which once made the latter 
express his thankfulness that there 
was a piece of solid furniture be- 
tween them. Then followed the Coa- 
lition Ministry of All the Talents, 
under the Earl of Aberdeen, in 
which, for the first time, he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Still 


Mr. Gladstone might cling to the 
lingering idea that after all he was 
something of a Conservative. The . 


Peelites with whom he acted would 
certainly refuse to call themselves 
Whigs. Once there was an ugly 
Jracas at the Carlton Club, because 
Mr. Gladstone, while acting against 
the Conservative party, still fre- 
—— the Conservative head- 
_— rs. Very ungentlemanly con- 
ct is absolutely indefensible; but 
still these blunt Tories knew what 
Mr.Gladstone, with all his acuteness, 
had failed to detect: that he had 
entirely forsaken the first love of 
his youth, and that now mountains 
were rising and seas were rolling 
between him and the familiar but 
long-abandoned shores of the past. 
As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
he now made his first great Budget 
speech, which lasted five hours, and 
introduced his system of fiscal re- 
forms. The Cabinet drifted into 
war, and calculations based on con- 
ditions of peace were thwarted 
under conditions of war. The Mi- 
nistry of ‘ suspended opinions and 
smothered antipathies’ fell to 
pieces; but though Mr. Gladstone 
a resumed office under Lord a 
ston, he soon parted company wit 
the new Premier, being forced into 
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the step by Lord Palmerston him- 
self. Mr. Gladstone was very res- 
tive under exclusion from office; he 
always is under such circumstances. 
In 1856 his speches were inces- 
sant. He had almost a mania for 
speaking. It was, indeed, said that 
all this was abnormal, and almost 
looked like a diseased condition of 
brain. Members would look at the 
bar, and exclaim, ‘ What, Gladstone 
again! Why, he has spoken every 
night this week!’ And not only 
would he speak that night, but he 
would speak over and over again 
the same night. As he was not in 
express collision with Lord Palmer- 
ston, he once more began to draw 
near to the Conservatives. The 
China question allowed a temporary 
amalgamation of Peelites, Radicals, 
and Tories. On that great debate on 
the lorcha ‘ Arrow,’ Mr. Gladstone 
delivered another of those finest 
speeches, which have now become 
historical. Lord Palmerston’s suc- 
cess at the General Election only 
paved the way for his downfall, the 
following year, on the ery of sub- 
mitting to French dictation. The 
Tory administration came in, and 
on the whole Mr. Gladstone gave 
= & generous and discerning 
okies He would not enter the 
Cabinet, but he accepted from them 
his commission to the Ionian Isles. 
This occasioned much speculation 
and surprise; but we are inclined 
to believe that the simple reason 
was that he was desirous of clearing 
up some points in Homeric geogra- 
phy, and gathering some hints 
towards the vindication of Helen’s 
much damaged character. He saw 
that nothing would satisfy the 
Ionians but annexation to Greece, 
and this was afterwards conceded 
to them, to their own eventual dissa- 
tisfaction. He supported the Tories 
by speech and vote in their attempt 
to introduce a Reform Bill, and 
though he did not speak on their 
behalf, he voted with them on that 
want of confidence motion which 
ejected them from office. ‘The Tories 
were greatly disgusted when, with- 
out the slighest hesitation, he im- 
mediately accepted office in Lord 
Palmerston’s broad-based adminis- 
tration. It seemed very probable 
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that he would be ejected from 
Oxford; but it judiciously tran- 
- pa that he had stipulated with 

d Palmerston for an influential 
voice in church patronage. The 
Peelites were now absorbed into the 
Liberal ranks. But Mr. Gladstone 
was now not only Whig, not only 
Liberal, but an extreme Radical, 
giving expression to doctrines of 
extreme and levelling democracy. 
He enunciated the famous ‘flesh 
and blood’ doctrine: what the 
Americans would call the ‘platform’ 
of manhood suffrage. We should 
here mention that his speech on the 
second reading of Lord Russell’s 
single - barrelled Reform Bill was 
one of the mightiest of his oratori- 
eal efforts. His advanced opinions 
caused the forfeiture of his scat, 
first at Oxford and afterwards in 
South Lancashire. But though re- 
jected by those constituencies, Mr. 
Gladstone is the accepted of the 

empire, who have elected him by a 
rw as pa maga of suffrages as its 
virtual ruler. 

Let us now look upon Mr. Glad- 
stone in the aspect in which he will 
 omeiy be longest and best remem- 

4 t of a renowned chief in 
British oratory. We will view him 
in the scene of his great parliamen- 
tary triumphs. It is some memo- 
rable afternoon of some bygone 
session. The loungers about the 
vast portals of the Hall are waiting 
to obtain a sight of the celebrities. 
Mr. Gladstone drives up, perhaps, 
in an open carriage, and is probably 

with more or less of an 
ovation. Mr. Gladstone does not 
mind an ovation. He has learned 
to understand, he ‘the people’s 
William,’ the ’ judicious use of a 
mob. But his way of entering the 
Hall is different to his way of 
entering the Chamber. He rarely 
walks up the floor to receive a 
greeting. You look to the front 
bench: he is not there: presently 
ceca hy rey and there he is: he 

s crept into the House; silently, 
almost stealthily. He has the cus- 

tomary large box of papers by him. 
If he is going to make a speech, 
there is also a small flask of some 
mucilaginous compound, which he 
will occasionally lift to his lips. 
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Public speakers would, in theire 
common interest, be glad to know 
what that small flask ote ly and. 
whether it is really any aid to that 
beautiful and noble voice. It was a 
genuine ae 80, ew 
perhaps, than it is now—to ask Mr 
Gladstone a question. His voice was 
so agreeable; his manner so mild 
and gentlemanly ; and he took such 
infinite pains to go fully into 
matters for you; leaning on his box, 
pointing his finger, and imparting a 
sermonic flavour of ‘‘ thirdly and 
lastly,’ to the smallest observations. 
It has been well said of Mr. Glad- 
stone that he clothes material facts 
with moral considerations and mora}: 
considerations with material facts. 
This contains the secret of the, 
wonderful charm which belongs 
to that historical series of his 
Budget speeches. The figures of 
arithmetic are transformed into 
figures of rhetoric. ,That dry 
desert of statistics is changed into a 
garden of roses. To Mr. Gladstone’s 
mind all those figures are instinct 
with the most intense meaning. 
They are outward and visible signs 
of inward and invisible things. They 
proclaim the: beats of the nation’s 
pulse, and tell both of its functional 
and organic condition. Probably, the 
greatest of these Budget speeches 
was the great speech of the year 
1860. There were a series « sti 
accessories belon ing to ve this ech, 
which have rarely beer 
Mr. Gladstone had had 4 stieck of 
bronchitis, which had already caused 
a postponement of the Budget. This 
Friday night, if he were not suffi- 
ciently recovered, the work would 
devolve on Sir Cornewall Lewis. It 
was known that he was still very 
unwell. On Tuesday he had been in 
bed, and there had been some 
rumour of congestion of the lungs. 
The House was very crowded— 
crowded for an hour before the 
commencement of the business of 
the night. Even Jews, to secure 
their places, had joined in the 
prayers of Christians. To the last 
moment it seemed doubtful whether 
the t fiscal Minister would show. 
when at last he came, and had 
commenced his marvellous speech, 
and men saw bis fac€paleand worn, 
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and observed him leaning, as if 
fatigued, inst the table, it was 
doubtful w r his voice would 
really last to the end. His physician 
was seated under the gallery, watch 
in hand, observing this wonderful 

hysical effort. Through the brass 

ttice of the ladies’ gallery, his 
wife was looking and listening, still 
more riveted, still more anxious. 
Gladstone spoke for four hours. 
Not for a moment did the musical 
river of speech ever falter. There 
was the same eager play of feature, 
dramatic action, and melodious ut- 
terance. The speech was concluded 
by a peroration in the loftiest vein 
of eloquence, which neither the 
elder nor the younger Pitt could 
have excelled... It was less a speech 
than an epic. The effect on the 
House was extraordinary, and the 
same thrill of delight and admira- 
tion ran throughoat the country. 
Only there were one or two grum- 
blers who that this im- 


ive bronchitis was simply an 
pressi 
_ But Mr. Gladstone quietly answer- - 


ing a — with his energies 
d in leash, or Mr. Gladstone with 
his power of luminous exposition, 
setting forth the principles of the 
B t, are both very different to 
Mr. Gladstone in the full sweep of 
impassioned oratory. Then we have 
what Mr. Bernal Osborne calls ‘ the 
Red Indian.’ ‘ We see before us the 
splendid savage bounding on to the 
floor of the house—the swift of foot, 
the eagle eye, the voice that rings 
like the sound of victory, the manly 
presence that reminds us of a chief- 
tain.” Sometimes, directly he rises, 
he raises his warwhoop and bran- 
dishes his tomahawk, and the work 
of scalping and excoriation begins 
One of his famous speeches, in an- 
swer to Mr. Disraeli, has been thus 
described. ‘In the memory of the 
present generation there has no 
speech been delivered in the House 
of Commons in which there was 
such a rushing eloquence, such a 
rage of words. Its “go” was in- 
comparable. There was not even 
time to cheer. It seemed as if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
only five minutes to spare, and into 
that space had to crowd the entire 
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Dictionary. He seemed to be speak- 
ing against time, and the pace re- 
minded one of nothing so much as 
the last half-mile of the Derby. He 
kept this up for a good hour. He 
swept on as a hurricane, the House 
as he tore on rising to catch every 
word. There was exultation in his 
voice ; there was an intensity of hate 
in his speech of which the printed 
report conveys but a poor idea. He 
took the House by storm and retained 
it for the remainder of the evening. 
It was a physical rather than an in- 
tellectual impression which he had 
created. It would be difficult to 
state what was the gist of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s speech. It was a sensation 
rather than a demonstration which 
he had made; but the sensation was 
tremendous.’ And this brings us to 
that sensitiveness, irritability, and 
bad temper, which, after all, stamp. 
Mr. Gladstone as being only an im- 
perfect Christian. Mr. Horsman, on 
a memorable occasion, crossed 
swords with him. He told Mr. 
Gladstone that he always’ began his 
reply by eats & man down, and 
that he knocked everybody down 
who attempted to dispute with him. 
Many other very uncomfortable 
things did Mr. Horsman say. The 
‘Saturday Review,’ which always 
treats Mr. Gladstone as a spoilt 
child, with alternate caresses and 
reproaches, ‘thus described the effect : 
‘ As each keen and polished sarcasm 
told upon the House, there gathered 
over his countenance that expression 
of condensed, unutterable passion, 
which those who have watched him 
know so well. His lip curled sa- 
vagely; his eyes flashed ; his atti- 
tude became more rigid ; his fingers 
twitched; the paleness of his face 
grew ghastlier and ghastlier, leaving 
not a vestige ot colour on his cheek 
except the dark spot on the centre 
—the shadow thrown by the high 
cheek-bone as the light fell on it 
from above.’ Something of the same 
sort happened when Mr. Gladstone, 
on @ memorable yy again and 
again interrupted Mr. Disraeli, and 
laid himself open to a sharp rebuke, 
in which the sense of the House 
conc On one occasion he 
used an expression towards Mr. 
Disraeli, concerning which he after- 
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wards said, ‘I think the expression 
was a very improper one, and I sin- 
cerely regret that I have used it.’ 
To such mistakes does Mr. Glad- 
stone’s peculiar temperament render 
him liable. It is pleasant after such 
things to find him, at the Mansion 
House, calling Mr. Disraeli his right 
honourable friend. But Mr. Glad- 
stone is generally assaulting some 
one. He is said to resemble the 
retired hangman, who felt obliged to 
execute a puppy once a week. Once 
he gave the House of Lords the 
severest scolding which that august 


me Ne received. 
. Gladstone’s ‘ verbiage’ has 
been immensely discussed. A man 
said, some years ago, that he had 
been into the House of Commons 
seventeen times in the course of a 
day or two, and each time found 
Mr. Gladstone speaking. He has 
never been able, as the Frenchman 
said, to avail himself of a great 
#pportunity of holding his tongue. 
r. Kendall, recently member for 
Cornwall, happily said that Mr. 
Gladstone would not say that twice 


#ix was twelve, but he would say 
that twice six multiplied by three 
minus thirty plus six was twelve. A 
writer in the ‘Quarterly Review’ 
describes Mr. Gladstone answering 
@ question, and contrasts him with 
Lord Palmerston. ‘ Supposing each 


Minister was asked what day the 
session would be over, the Viscount 
would reply, that it was the inten- 
tion of her Majesty to close the 
session on the 18th of August. Mr. 
Gladstone would possibly premise, 
that, yoy as it was for her 
Majesty to decide u the day 
which would be most cenuptabte to 
herself, it was scarcely compatible 
with iamentary etiquette to ask 
her Ministers to anticipate such de- 
eision ; but, presuming that he quite 
understood the purport of the right 
honourable gentieman’s question, of 
which he was not entirely assured, 
the completion of the duties of the 
House of Commons, and the formal 
termination of the sitting of the Le- 
eee being two distinct things, 

» would say, that her Majesty’s 
Ministers represented to the 
Queen that the former would pro- 
bably be accomplished about the 
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18th of August, and that such day 
would not be unfavourable for the 
latter; and thereforeif the Sovereign 
should be pleased to ratify that view 
of the case, the day he had named 
would probably be that inquired 
after by the right honourable gen- 
tleman.’ 

Itis remarkable how Mr.Gladstone 
errs both on the side of diffidence 
and on the side of confidence. Thus 
in the late Lancashire election he 
declared that he was nobody, and 
his opinions were nothing. He is 
always tearing his raiment and 
pouring ashes on his head. He 
speaks of ‘his humble and insignifi- 
cant person.’ ‘ It would be the height 
of arrogance,’ he almost whines, ‘ to 
forget that I am ng more than a 
young, a late, a feeble labourer in 
this happy cause.’ ‘If my affection 
is of the smallest advan to that 
great, that ancient, that noble insti- 
tution, that advantage, small as it is, 
and it is most insignificant, ‘Oxford 
will as long as I live. In 
almost abject terms he alluded, in 
the House of Commons, to his con- 
nection with the Whig party. ‘I 
am too well aware of the relations 
that subsist between the party and 
myself. I have none of the claims 
he (Lord Russell) possesses. I came 
among you an outcast from those 
with whom I associated; driven 
from them, I admit, by no arbitrary 
act, but by the slow and resistless 
force of conviction. I came among 
you—to make use of the legal 

hraseology—in forma pauperis, I 

nothing to offer you but faithful 
and honourable service. You re- 
ceived me as Dido received the 
shipwrecked Aéneas, 


« Ejectum littore egentem ; 
Accepi,” 

and I only trust you may not here- 
after at any time have to complete 
the sentence in regard to me— 


“ Et regni demens in parte locavi.” 


You received me with kindness, in- 
dulgence, generosity, and I may 
even say with some measure of con- 
fidence. And the relation between 
us has assumed such a form that 
you can never be my debtors, but 
that I must for ever be in your 
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debt.’ Now this language is posi- 
tively servile and unreal; and now 
that Mr. Gladstone is Premier, it is 
to be hoped that he will leave it off. 
But Mr. Gladstone figures at all 
kinds of meetings, and makes all 
kinds of hes. He is opening 
a school; is addressing a me- 
chanics’ institute ; he is adorning a 
penny reading; he is receiving an 
address; he is taking part in some 
t religious meeting, perchance 
rthe 8.P.G. At Burslem, on the 
great Wedgwood occasion, he con- 
fined himself, as if afraid of his own 
jus, rigidly to his manuscript. 
little anecdote of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ablic speaking may be interesting. 
one occasion he had promised to 
attend a local meeting in behalf of 
the 8.P.G., in a vast London central 
parish. With the usual stupidity 
of the local mind, the meeting was 
most insufficiently made known in 
the neighbourhood. The result was 
that there was not a single reporter 
present, and the general attendance 
‘was exceedingly thin. A chairman 
was extemporized, and soon after 
he had begun, Mr. Gladstone drove 
up, and in turn addressed the au- 
dience. The speech has been de- 
scribed to us as one of the happiest 
efforts he ever made. He addressed 
his scanty audience with all the 
clearness, force, and eloquence with 
which he could have addressed the 


Waived any apology, and said how 
giad he was, on any occasion and to 
any audience, to support a cause to 
which he was so much attached. 


Tt will be interesting to turn away 
from politics to discuss Mr. Glad- 
stone’s place and office in literature. 
In speaking of Mr. Gladstone as a 

should, perhaps, 


i . Jointly with 
Lord Lyttelton he issued a volume 
of ‘Translations,’ which, printed at 
first for private circulation, has sub- 
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sequently enjoyed extensive pub- 
licity. Mr. Gladstone’s Greek and 
Latin compositions hardly rise above, 
if indeed they attain the level of, 
University prize compositions, and 
cannot, in scholastic merit, be for a 
moment compared with Lord Lyttel- 
ton’s wonderful ,performances. His 
translation of that beautiful hymn, 
Toplady’s ‘ Rock of Ages,’ into 
rhyming monkish Latin, is, indeed, 
an exceedingly happy effort; but 
his translations into English from 
ancient and modern authors better 
show the poetical quality of his 
mind. We will quote just one brief 
from the Italian, of Manzoni’s 
Ode on the Death of Napoleon :— 


‘ How often, as the listless day 
In silence died away, 
With lightning eye deprest, 
And arms across upon his breast, 
He stood, and memory’s rushing train 
Came down on him amain: 
The breezy tents he seemed to see, 
And the battering cannon’s course, 
And the flashing of the infantry, 
And the torrent of the horse, 
And the quick ecstatic word, 
Obeyed as soon as heard.’ 


His earliest work, that difficult 
and obscure ‘ Essay on the State in 
relation to the Church, * which 
seemed to belong, if ever work be- 
longed, to the region of abstract opi- 
nions, has of late been very eagerly 
scrutinized. The chief interest of 
Mr. Gladstone's publications is, first, 
the light that is thereby thrown on 
his political course, and on the 
growth of his peculiar mental idio- 
syncrasy. We cannot help think- 
ing, in glancing through Mr. Glad- 
stone’s various works, that he has 
shifted almost as much in his theo- 
logical as in his political creed. Mr. 
Gladstone is always supposed to 
have intimate relations with the 
‘ Guardian’ newspaper. It would be 
interesting to compare Mr. Glad- 
stone’s stand-point in the Essay, 
and in the earlier numbers of the 
* Guardian,’ with the ‘ Guardian’s’ 
review of ‘Ecce Homo, Mr. Glad- 


* We have been using a copy which be- 
longed to H.R.H. the late Duke of Susser. 
The margin is filled with the Duke’s notes, 
the volume being thoroughly analysed and 
annotated by him in a very thoughtful 
way. 
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stone’s own book ‘on ‘ Ecce Homo,’ 
and Mr. Gladstone’s own references 
to Mr. Lecky’s ‘ History of Ration- 
alism,’ in that Edinburgh address, 
which is perhaps the most careful 
and finished of all his publications. 
Mr. Gladstone has given us a com- 
mentary on the Essay in his recent 
‘Chapter of Autobiography,’ which 
contains much noble writing, espe- 
cially in his sketch of the Oxford 
movement (pp. 28—31). He clearly 
explains his original point of view. 
*The distinctive principle of the 
book was sup to be that the 
State had a conscience ; but the con- 
troversy really lies not in the exist- 
ence of a conscience in the State, so 
much as in the extent of its range. 
Few would deny the obligation of a 
State to follow the moral law. Every 
treaty, for example, p upon 
it. The true issue was this: whether 
the State, in the best condition, has 
such @ conscience as can take cog- 
nizance of religious truth and error ; 
and in icular whether the State 
of the United Kingdom, at a period 
somewhat exceeding thirty years 
ago, Was or was not so far in that 
condition as to be under an obliga- 
tion to give an active and an ex- 
clusive support to the established 
religion of the country.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone has favoured the world with 
the very interesting correspondence 
with Macaulay, which seems to have 
considerably shaken him in the 
stability of his opinions. Let us 
now look at the practical results. 
‘Scarcely had my work issued from 
the press, when I became aware that 
there was no party, no section of a 

y, no individual person, pro- 
pably, in the House of Commons who 
was prepared to act upon it. I found 
myself the last man on the sinking 
ship. The question subsequently 
arises, why, if he had changed his 
views, he postponed all idea of le- 
gislation till a great party oppor- 
tunity arose? He makes answer, ‘I 
have not been disposed, at my time 
of life, gratuitously to undertake 
agitations of the most difficult, and 
at times apparently the most hope- 
less questions.’ This is an instance 


of that political and worldly adroit- 
ness which has characterized Mr. 
Gladstone amid all his aberrations. 
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He thought that the question might, 
not come on in his lifetime. In 
touching he says: 
that subject 1 will only say, that a 
man who in 1865 completed his 
thirty-third year of a laborious ca- 
reer; who had already followed to 
the grave the remains of almost all 
the friends abreast of whom he had 
started from the University in the 
career of public life; and who had 
observed that, excepting two recent 
cases, it was hard to find in our 
whole history a single man who had 
been permitted to reach the fortieth 
ear of a course of labour similar ta 
is own within the walls of the 
House of Commons; such a man 
might surely be excused if he did 
not venture to reckon for himself on 
an exemption from the lot of greater 
and better men, and if he formed a 
less sanguine estimate of the fraction 
of space yet remaining to him than 
seems to have been the case with his 
critics.’ He says, however, that he 
still does not coincide with Macaulay’s 
view that Government only means 
police, although it is difficult to see 
with much clearness where his view 
now differs from Macaulay’s. The 
‘ Essay’ was chiefly known, and will 
be chiefly remembered through this 
famous review. 

Other publications, comparatively 
little known, might be cited which 
illustrate the progress of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s opinions. Mr, Gladstone’s 
letter to the Bishop of Aberdeen 
is a very remarkable one. He 
holds that synodical action of some 
sort is necessary to the well-being 
of a church, and that the laity, as 
a body, must take some part in 
the church synod; and that in 
matters ecclesiastical their assent 
and authority cannot be dispensed 
with. He writes asa Scotch church- 
man. He suggests that there should 
be three chambers ; bishops, clergy, 
and laity respectively. He alludes 
to the deplorable condition of the 
Colonial Church. Much of this lan- 
guage caused alarm among his most 
fervent supporters. It was clearly 
seen, for instance, by Dr. Words- 
worth, the Warden of Glenalmond, 
who published a letter to him, that 
he looked, albeit indirectly, to a se- 
paration between Church and State. 
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It should be noted that Bunsen pre- 
fixes to his eng the — 
@ correspondence between himse 
and Mr. Gladstone, in which Mr. 
Gladstone says: ‘Although I see 
in the Church of England every- 
where the signs of revival and 
improvement, there is yet an evil 
condition of things which can only 
be averted by an increase of the 
episcopate.’ Mr. Gladstone’s vote 
has brought very near to us the 
question of the disestablishment of 
the Church of England, which is 
one of the next large questions 
looming on the political horizon. 
We need not discuss further Mr. 
Gladstone’s religious writings, which 
display all his ‘earnestness, but 
which, if they had not owned his 
name, would probably have dropped 
still-born from the press. 

In 185 Mr. Gladstone published 
his translation of Signor Farini’s 
‘Roman State from 1815 to 1850.’ 
These four volumes of translation 
form one more proof of his versa- 
tility and his enormous industry. 
While Mr. Gladstone was trans- 


Jating the earlier portion, Signor: 


Farini was concluding the latter 
portion, which he dedicated to his 
translator. ‘I decided on relating 
them to you, sir,’ writes Farini, ‘ who, 
by your love of Italian letters, and 
your deeds of Italian charity, have 
established a relationship with Italy 
in the spirit of those great Italian 
writers who have been our masters 
in eloquence, in civil philosophy, 
and in national virtue, from Dante 
and Macchiavelli down to Alfieri 
and Gioberti.’ Mr. Gladstone has 
now become a household name in 
Italy. What the present Sir Robert 
Peel is to Geneva, Mr. Gladstone 
is to the whole of Italy. Of the 
language and literature of the 
country he is an absolute master. 
On one occasion he is known to 


have delivered a speech of three 


hours in faultless Italian. Mr. 
Gladstone's vigorous and hearty 
exertions on behalf of Italian na- 
tionality proved great helps to his 
popularity at home. Those efforts 
probably had some effect in hasten- 
ing the Italian revolution. It is 
not often that a publication has such 
@ large and direct political influence 
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as Mr. Gladstone's ‘ Letters to Lord 
Aberdeen on the State of the Nea- 
politan Prisons.’ Mr. Gladstone's 
statements on Italian matters were 
impugned by Lord Normanby and 
others, but their accuracy was hardly 
materially affected. The Letters 
were the result of a long sojourn 
which he made in Naples in 1850-51. 
Lord Palmerston sent Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Letters to every English 
ambassador, requesting each one to 
bring them under the notice of the 
court to which he was accredited. 
The Neapolitan Government itself 
publis an answer, which Mr. 
Gladstone met by a crushing rejoin- 
der. It would be out of place to 
enter here on a criticism of Mr. 
Gladstone’s work on Homer and the 
Homeric Age. In much it is deeply 
interesting, though the scholarship 
is defective, and the work is rather 
a matter of derision than otherwise 
with German critics. It is very 
curious to notice Mr. Gladstone’s 
crotchetty nature, as shown in these 
volumes. It is not only that he 
sees mystic adumbrations of the 
cultus of the Virgin, and of the 
doctrine of the Trinity; in the 
most chivalrous way he espouses the 
cause of Helen, and expends a great 
deal of ingenuity in exploring the 
force of the middle voice in order 
to ascertain whether Homer's prin- 
cesses washed their heroesthemsel ves 
or caused them to be washed. Mr. 
Gladstone has also contributed to 
the ‘Quarterly Review’ and the 
* Oxford University Essays.’ 

There will frequently be observed, 
in Mr. Gladstone's writings, a kind 
of ‘energy divine’ and a curiosa 
felicitas of words. In all that Mr. 
Gladstone writes there is, to some 
extent, the same energy of lan- 
guage, the same strong, happy, idio- 
matic English. Only it must be 
owned that, although these elements 
exist, they are by no means constant 
elements in Mr. Gladstone’s com- 
positions. You often meet with a 
page of exquisite English, but also 
over how many wearisome pages 
you must travel before you alight 
upon such a. oasis of the desert. 
We candidly confess that we find 
it an extremely difficult matter to 
read with enjoyment, as a whole, 
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any one of Mr. Gladstone's literary 
works. Macaulay tells a story—or 
perhaps invented one—that a man 
chose to go to the galleys rather 
than read Guicciardini; and Guic- 
ciardini is, to say the least, easier 
reading than Gladstone. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s books owe any popularity 
they may enjoy to the fact that 
they were written by the leading 
statesman of the age. If it were not 
for this they would probably be 
chiefly remembered as marvels of 
logomachy and wasted ingenuity, 
or be speedily forgotten. At the 
period of publication they will 
eagerly be examined to see what 
Mr. Gladstone’s opinions may be 
on important events in contempo- 
rary history. Even his speeches, 


so irresistible in their hearing, have 
very much the same character in 
thei 


r perusal. 

Who ever fairly followed Mr. 
Gladstone through all those inter- 
minable speeches of his in his Lan- 
cashire campaign? ‘The most in- 
veterate reader of the ‘Times’ would 
be content to glance his eyes down 
that wilderness of verbiage, allow- 
ing it at times to rest on the pas- 
sages which elicited bursts of cheer- 
ing, but greatly wondering to what 
the cheering could be attributed. 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches are some- 
times said to be Demosthenic. We 
hope the parallel is not altogether 
complete, for Demosthenes was as 
unfortunate as a statesman as he 
was magnificent as an orator. But 
can any one sincerely believe that 
Mr. Gladstone’s speeches will ever 
be classic as our Demosthenes? As 
we read the Greek orator we see 
how every word is essential to a 
sentence, and every sentence to a 
periodus oratorica, There are many 
noble passages in Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches, but whole columns might 
be cut out, and the pruning knife 
should everywhere be unsparingly 
applied. How feebly,and ina kind 
of anticlimax, do these long, in- 
volved sentences end! what,involu- 
tions, what parentheses, what twist- 
ings and zigzags of speech! How 
often do we regret, for Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own scholarlike fame and 
literary repute, that fluent volu- 
bility of speech, which is often as 
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80 much sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal. As we listen to the great 
orator we ‘are borne away on the 
resistless tide of his eloquence; but 
as the words meet us in the pas- 
sionless ‘print, we see that there is 
a luxuriance of foliage without fruit, 
that exuberance of language often 
hides poverty of thought, and that 
often an enormous expenditure of 
labour has been incurred on be- 
half of some barren intellectual 
crotchet. It may safely be said 
that no writer of real eminence bas 
written so voluminously as Mr. 
Gladstone, and, at the same time, 
has made such slender additions 
to the knowledge, amusement, or 
thought of humanity. 

It will readily be conceded that 
Mr. Gladstone's strength lies in 
practical politics rather than in 
authorship. But we are forced to 
believe that the same qualities or 
defects of mind which ade his 
writings must also belong to his 
statesmanship. One of the keenest 
of Liberal writers has said of him 
that he is ‘a statesman of the very 
highest class of the second rank, a 
statesman of wonderful resource on 
all subjects, of fine insight on many 
—but not a statesman of deeply- 
matured political principles, nor 
one of the safest judgment.’ Some 
such estimate as, this is, we think, 
substantially correct. Mr. Glad- 
stone has also been called the most 
vulnerable of politicians. His course 
seems unpatriotic in the Crimean 
war, and unnatural in defending the 
Chinese for poisoning wells. Still 
his friends urge his unbounded 
honesty; and while we vehemently 
urge this ourselves, we see that 
this honesty has generally been ex- 
erci in harmony with his per- 
sonal and political predilections. 
Mr. Gladstone invests every side 
he adopts with a halo of earnest- 
ness and political truth. But when 
this halo is successively attached to 
two different sides of a subject, it 
becomes something of a will-o'-the- 
wisp or a mist. When Mr. Glad- 
stone advocates the extinction of 
the Income Tax, and when with 
growing love he expatiates on its 
utility and its charms; when he 
vehemently condemned Mr. Oliviera 
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for desiring to cheapen French wines 
which the English could never drink, 
and cheapened them be- 
cause drinkable above all drinks ; 
when he strongly advocated the 
system of small boroughs, andshortly 
afterwards ruthlessly prepared to 
away, it be- 

ing to outsiders 

to determine on which side the 
Gladstonian earnestaess and truth is 
really enlisted. We have no desire 
to interfere with politics, and do not 
discuss his anticipated legislation 
at the Irish Oana pal a it has 
surprising that political writers 
have not connected, this with his 
crusade against endowments some 
years ago. It will be remembered 
how strongly he advocated the 
heavy taxation of charities, and 
with that want of proportion so 
characteristic of his mind he could 
not modify a sweeping pale 
to meet particular instances. He 
would, for instance, tax the London 
_ hospitals, though the result would 
be that hund of in-door patients 
and thousands of out-door patients 


would necessarily be excluded under. 


most afflicting circumstances from 


these humane 


ex 

ladstone has now 

roc’s egg in the Westminster Palace 
for which all the politicians sigh. 
But the question evermore arises, 
What will he do with it? If the 
highest statesmanship was a neces- 
sary adjunct to the highest oratory, 
there could be no doubt of the 
answer. 


speech are soon op) 

lumen siccum of philosophical truth. 
However that may be, all patriotic 
Englishmen may well have a na- 
tional pride in their Premier: in his 
scholarship, his eloquence, his ear- 
nestness, his profound religious 
nature, his vast experience, his 
enormous industry, his boundless 


capacity; and the most timid may, 

for a time, check their forebodings, 

and wish him all good wishes for a 

strong, successful, and glorious ad- 
inistration. 


F. A. 
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UITE apart and separate from all 
{those dramatic exercitations 
which, with a great majority of 
English schools, form the inevitable 
prelude to the Christmas holidays, is 
the Latin play annually produced, as 
surely as December comes round, 
at St. Peter’s College, Westminster. 
We have no wish to cast cold water 
on the legitimate histrionic aspira- 
tions of ambitious youth; at the 
same time, we cannot pretend to 
any t amount of sympathy with, 
or sioietion for, the absurd excess 
to which the ‘speech’ system has 
been carried. In nine cases out of 
ten it is only intended to serve as a 
kind of advertisement for the par- 
ticular educational institution at 
which it is celebrated. When the 
announcement in the newspapers 
‘is read that the pupils of such and 
such ‘a college’—the word school 
is almost tabooed now-a-days—per- 
formed scenes judiciously selected 
from the ‘Clouds? of Aristophanes, 
‘Le Misanthrope’ of. Moliére, or 
the ‘School for Scandal’ of She- 
ridan, all that has ever been aimed 
at is to direct special public notice 
to the seminary in question. The 
Rev. the Head Master has given 
@ lunch, the interested relatives 
have been present, and some 
dozen young gentlemen have given 
@ not remarkably vigorous series of 
recitations, in a language utterly 
unintelligible to at least three- 
fourths of the company. The lads 
have gained nothing by it; their 
elocution has not profited in the 
slightest degree, and the fact that 
they have — very imperfectly — 
learned by rote so many lines of a 
French, English, or Greek dra- 
matist, as the case may be, has 
neither strengthened their memo- 
ries nor extended their real know- 
ledge of the authors. Nor is it 
merely that the advantages gained 
by such a process are purely nega- 
tive; there are also certain positive 
disadvantages involved. In the first 
place, there has been a really serious 
waste of time. Hours that might 
‘have been profitably employed in 
acquiring a more complete mastery 


over the ordinary subjects of the 
educational curriculum have been 
frittered away upon an entirely alien 
PUrpOR 5 and the thoughts cf the 
= mers have been diverted 

their appropriate channel. In 
the second place, a point which we 
are glad to see has lately been 
mooted with considerable effect in 
the columns of the daily newspapers, 
a really serious pecuniary expendi- 
ture will, in all probability, have 
been entailed u the parents of 
lads who are ill able to afford it. 
Cheap, and perhaps efficacious, as 
may be the plan which the Rev. 
Dr. MacSycophant has adopted for 
making the outside world aware of 
the marvellous facilities for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge afforded by 
his invaluable establishment to the 
reverend pedagogue himself, it is 
a somewhat costly process to his 
pupils. There are dresses to be 
provided; there is most likely a 
mimic stage to be hired. Item 
after item mounts up; and the 
sum total is not made exclusively 
chargeable on those who have taken 
a prominent part in the pretty piece 
of ostentation,gbut is distributed 
amongst the geueral body of his 
alumni in the shape of so many 
supplements to the half-yearly ac- 
counts. If doting mothers and 


proud papas would steadily dis- 
countenance shows of this descrip- 
tion, and would forego, on prin- 
ciple, the pleasure of seeing their 


curled darlings strut their brief 
hour upon the stage, they would 
not only be instrumental in effect- 
ing a perceptible saving as regards 
their own pockets, but a valuable 
9 as regards their sons’ 


me. 

But the Latin play at Westmin- 
ster is a very different thing indeed, 
and is open to none of these objec- 
tions. laudite et valete, said ’ 
F. 8. Haden, the Captain of the 
school, when the curtain dropped— 
had classical precedent been ex- 
actly followed it ought rather to 
have risen, the order of scenic ar- 
rangements being inverted by the 
managers of ancient Rome—upon 
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the ‘Phormio’ of Terence, in the 
month of December last. Plaudite, 
by all means, we re-echo: applaud 
the custom; floreat mos et fjloreat 
domus. The corps dramatique of 
St. Peter’s College did their work 
to perfection, as we shall presently 
show the reader, but it is by no 
means to be supposed that the 
advantages of the performance were, 
or are merely commensurate with 
the jleasure which it gave the 
audience. ‘But consider the waste 
of time in getting-up the play,’ is an 
argument which it is conceivable 
the ascetic objector may be tempted 
to urge: to which we reply, that if 
* waste of time’ be a phrase a 

plicable to the process here indi- 
cated, then it will be advisable at 
ence to look upon classical educa- 
tion generally as nothing better 
than a system of elaborate trifling. 
‘The getting-up of the play’ has, 
indeed, as the performers will assure 
you, been a work of considerable 
magnitude; but pursued on the 
principles in vogue at Westminster, 
it has been a process of legitimate 


instruction as well as a preparation 


for amusement. Let us see exactly 
what has taken place before we 
have the pleasure of seeing Terence’s 
adaptation from Apollodorus placed 
upon the Westminster boards. That 
the ‘ Phormio ’ is to form the sub- 
ject of the winter piece has been 
settled fas long ago as September 
last, at the very commencement of 
the winter half. The actors are, in 
virtue of immemorial usage, almost 
without exception, drawn from the 
three first forms in the school—that 
is to say, ffom the Sixth, and from 
the two ‘Upper Removes.’ With 
these forms, accordingly, ‘ Phormio’ 
is punctually read as one of the 
regular classical text books,—read 
as critically and as thoroughly as 
any author can be. That is the 
first step, and a very useful step it 
is. Far better for the young scholar 
to master a limited quantity tho- 
roughly, than to amass an imper- 
fect smattering of double the 
amount. Terence, too, is an ad- 
mirable author for the tyro to study. 
It is true that, like Plautus, and, 
indeed, every Roman dramatist who 
ever lived and wrote, he is easen- 
VOL. XV.—NO. LXXXVI. 
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tially the reverse of original. Co- 
medy never flourished at, was never 
native to, the seven-hilled city. 
English playwrights, so cynical 
critics will tell you, rely entirely 
upon the French for their plots ; 
and what the French dramatist, 
if this view be true, is to the 
English, that the Athenian was to 
the Italian. In the whole round 
of Roman dramatic literature there 
is not a single play in which the 
characters, the story, the notions— 
in the case of the author of ‘ Phor- 
mio,’ we may add the scenes and 
the names—are not borrowed from 
the authors who wrote to minister 
to the enjoyment of that light- 
hearted Athenian public which 
took its dramatic feast in the temple 
of Dionysius. This, however, does 
not touch the question. Our West- 
minster scholars do not goto Terence 
to learn the secrets of dramatic art, 
but to perfect their Latinity—an 
object which the successor of Plau- 
tus is exactly fitted to accomplish 
for them; for as regards elegance 
of expression, and idiomatic grace, 
Terence may safely be pronounced 
unrivalled. Thus, then, the three 
forms at Westminster already spe- 
cified have the advantage of closely 
studying as a model of com- 
position as they could have; and 
the effect—we are speaking from 
experience—is plainly visible upon 
the Latin writing of the scholars, 
This is not all. Exactly six weeks 
before the tenth of December—the 
opening night of the Westminster 
Queen’s scholars — the ‘ Phormio’ 
has been put in careful rehearsal ; 
and, even previously to this, those 
young gentlemen who it is settled 
are to act the play have been dili- 
gently committing to memory sun- 
dry of its most notable passages. 
This rehearsal, these oral. repe- 
titions, are no slipshod business. 
Special attention is paid to the item 
of elocution; careless pronunciation 
is severely castigated and remorse- 
lessly rooted out by the chorodidas- 
kaloi, who obligingly superintend 
the getting-up of the play. We 
believe we are correct in saying 
that, of the rehearsal, there are 
three distinct stages, each of them 
taken special cognisance of by three 
I 


. 
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different instructors, all of whom 
belong to the magisterial staff of 
Westminster school. Mr. Ingram, 
avery veteran in the business, is 
obliging enough to mould the rough 
material into shape. The plastic 
process is continued by Mr. Mar- 
shall, who, from his long and in- 
timate knowledge of the operation, 
has acquired a most thorough in- 
sight into the manner in which 
the various plays constituting the 
Westminster repertoire should be 
delivered by the jdramatis persone, 
and who knows by heart the several 
gradations of elocutionary emphasis 
which different passages deserve. 
Finally comes the culminating point 
of these , preparatory labours—the 
rehearsal before the head master, 
who, as a court of penultimate 
appeal, second only to that which 
the guests will compose on the 
three nights on which the comedy 
is played in pattie signifies his 
eagerly-awaited verdict on the per- 


formance, suggests sundry altera- 
tions and modifications, a lowering 


of intonation here, and a heighten- 
ing there. Now all these revisions 
and rehearsals produce one very 
palpably beneficial result; they in- 
culeate the lesson upon the minds 
of the youthful performers that, 
even though the language spoken 
be dead, it cannot be spoken with 
too great a degree of precision and 
articulateness. Persons whose 
fortune it‘has been to conduct a 
vivd voce examination of boys at 
school or of young men at College, 
in any of the classical authors, will 
bear a painful testimony to the 
tones of indistinct mumbling in 
which the passage to be construed 
is usually read out in the original 
text,—trying enough, in all con- 
science, to the examinatorial pa- 
tience. If the institution of the 
Westminster play did nothing else, 
it would deserve no small measure 
of praise merely because it is di- 
rectly calculated to obviate, with 
those who take a part in it, this 
evil. We have mentioned that the 
majority ,of school ‘speeches’ are 
open te censure, on the ground, 
that they entail an unwarrantable 
expense on the pupils, and the 
pupils’ parents, in the way of 
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dresses and scenic ts. 
In this t, too, the Westmin. 


ster play admits of favourable com- 
parison. All the more expensive 
costumes, jlet it be noted, are tra- 
ditional heirlooms handed down 
from generation to generation of 
Westminster scholars, carefully kept 
by the head master’s wife, and pro- 
duced annually on the great occa- 
sion. ‘The less costly portions of 
the theatrical wardrobe are pur- 
chased by the players themselves; 
and the incidental expenses, such 
as those involved by the hire of the 
stage, printing, d&c., are defrayed by 
the collective contributions of the 
forty Queen’s scholars, and the 
burden is consequently of the 
lightest description. Indeed, it 
is probable that, in the long run, 
it may cost them absolutely ene. 
One of the great purposes which 
the Play serves is, that it forms to 
a great body of Old Westminsters 
akind of annual rendezvous,—a fes- 
tival at which any one of the past 
generation of schoolboys may be 
sure of meeting a whole host of 
his contemporaries. In accordance, 
therefore, with an entirely defen- 
sible custom, at the close of the 
performance the hat—,we should 
rather say the College cap—is sent 
round to these quondam scholars, 
in which they may deposit their 
contributions—and they only are 
expected to contribute—to the rd 
Ocwpixdv, the general theatrical 
fund: with which sketch of the 
rationale of the Westminster Play we 
will conclude our general remarks. 
Half-past six was the hour speci- 
fied on the tickets for the curtain to 
rise on ‘ Phormio,’ in the month of 
December last; but a liberal margin 
of thirty minutes was allowed, and 
Big Ben had boomed seven before 
the head master, accompanied by 
his retinue of illustrious guests 
and old pupils, had swept, in all the 
magnificence of his academical array, 
into the dormitory selected for the 
performance. You may be sure of 
meeting with no lack of courtesy at 
the hands of the Westminster scho- 
lar on the night. He feels that he 
is on his e. His occupations 
are sufficiently various, icket- 
receivers, box-keepers, if the phrase 
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is allowable, checkers, and counter- 
checkers, are all Westminster boys, 
and all Queeti’s scholars, rigidly ar- 
rayed in evening dress and the 
cap and gown, which is the distin- 
gulshing mark of the foundationers, 
y the time that you have mounted 
to the top of the stone stairs and 
passed down the long dormitory, 
with its couches, each divided 
from the other by a wooden barrier 
of partition, veiled by curtains from 
the public view, you will have been 
admitted through four or five toll- 
gates—your passage however is free 
— ed by so many little knots 
of the aforesaid scholars. Apropos 
of this same dormitory, the walls of 
which are thickly covered with the 
names of ‘old boys,’ there are 
many Westminsters stil) living who 
can remember the time when its 
ventilation was conducted on prin- 
ciples so extreniely liberal that, 
during the winter, the lads might 
pour boiling water along the passage 
over-night, and might amuse them- 
selves with sliding down it—a solid 
sheet of ice—on the next morning; 
when the chamber was so populous 
with rats that it was no uncommon 
thing for the sleeper, on wakin 
after his nocturnal slumber, to find 


the candle-end by his bedside almost. 


entirely gnawed away by these vo- 
racious vermin. Times are changed: 
the dormitory in which we are now 
standing would no longer offer any 
opportunities for witnessing a mimic 
representation for the manceuvres 
of the skating club, and as for the 
quadrupeds, which were sent to 
plague Bishop Hatto, their exter- 
mination has long been an accom- 
plished fact. 

Here we stand at the door await- 
ing the arrival of Dr. Scott and his 
friends, amid a group of Westmin- 
sters old and young. That young 
gentleman to our right, languidly 
caressing the incipient crop of down 
on his upper lip, is Mr. Percy Sholto, 
now an ensign in the line, and six 
months a Westminster boy. 
Naturally Mr. Sholto belongs rather 
to the present than the past gene- 
ration, and has far more acquaint- 
atices at St, Petet’s College than in 
his regiment. Quoth a youngster, 
by whom the intimations of ‘ the 
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knightly growth that fringes’ Mr. 
Sholto’s upper lip have not been 
unnoticed, approaching this other- 
wise smooth- son of Mars, 
‘Sholto, I shotildn’t have known 
you with this,’ and the yotingster 
twirls his fingers benéath his nose, 
in a manner pantouiimically signi- 
ficant of a moustache, while the 
juvenile warrior addressed playfully 
lunges out at the ribs of his late 
school chum. This is but one of 
many recogiitions that take place 
in much the same vein, and they 
happen to be unustially numerous, 
because the night which we have 
chosen for our attendance happens 
to be that of the ultimate repre- 
sentation of the P’hormio. 

‘Now, sir, I think we can find 
you a place in the old Westminsters’ 
pit,’ obligingly remarks an inge- 
nuous youth as he lifts up the bar 
placéd there to prohibit a too catho- 
lic ingress into the enclosure. 
*Tightish fit, as we take our seat 
by him, remarks a barrister of ple- 


thoric appearance, who informs us 


that he hasn’t missed the Latin 
play for the last thirty years, and 
who confidingly points to a certain 
cornér on the wall of the dormitory 
which now does duty as a play- 
house, where we espy his name 
printed in good Roman capitals 
with the date i838 affixed, that 
being the year in which our neigh- 
bour ceased to be a Westminster 
boy. ‘Old Westminsters,’ perhaps 
we should add, are divided into two 
classes: first, there are the real old 
Westminsters in whose pit we now 
are, of which pit the two front rows 
of seats are occupied by the special 
celebrities of the evening, the re- 
mainder being filled by such as are 
fortunate enough to have been ad- 
mitted within the precincts by the 
doorkeeper. Secondly, there are the 
‘ young old Westminsters,’ janior of 
course, in point of years, to the 
foregoing class, but necessarily and 
technically separated from them by 
what interval of age we are not 
enabled judicially to pronounce. 
The place assigned for the accom- 
modation of these young old West- 
minsters is marked off on the right 
of the chaniber. They only fill, 
however, one extremity of it, and 
I 2 
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the vacant space thus left is dedi- 
cated to such ladies, usually the 
mothers and sisters of the lads, or 
the wives and daughters of the au- 
thorities, as may choose to 

the occasion by their presence. The 
bulk of the masters take their seats 
in a quarter exactly corresponding 
to that belonging to the young old 
Westminsters. Behind rises a gal- 
lery, packed with the ignobile vulgus 
of the company, and beyond this 
you may discern the rank and file 
of Westminster School, ready to lead 
the van of applause at the slightest 
provocation. 

Silence for the prologue, if you 
please; and the buzz of conversa- 
tion which for the last ten minutes 
has hummed round a room crowded 
with old schoolfellows and new 
visitors is lulled into an utter calm. 
Excellently written by the head 
master, Dr. Scott, and admirably 
delivered by the captain of the 
school, F. 8. Haden, is this prologue 
—serious in its vein, felicitous in its 
allusions. The epilogue stands to 


the opening composition in the light 


of comedietta to tragedy: it is the 
purpose of the one to treat of con- 
temporary or recent events in a 
manner that is gay; of the other to 
examine them in their graver aspects. 
There is real music in the Tatin 
TIambics in which, in the latter of 
these compositions, the death of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
careful and sympathetic intonation 
in which their speaker delivers them, 
strikes a kind of key-note of the 
sentiment of which they are full, 
intelligible to those of the audience 
to whom Latin is a sealed tongue, 
To conclude, remark the prologue : 
* Si non omnia 

Vobis satis ex sententia processerint 

Quod forte desit vester expleat favor.’ 
No need for the expression of the 
wish; still, bravo, Mr. Haden. 

Strictly speaking, a plot is a con- 
ception of which all Latin comedies 
are entirely ignorant and innocent. 
Situations, to a certain extent, they 
have: there is a fixed quantity of 
errors and confusions, a regulation 
amount of cross p mani- 
fested, complexity and misunder- 
standings, but that is all. There is 
uothing like a gradual evolution 
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of a story, an artistic succession of 
incidents, or a culminating point 
of interest. Allis chaotic and dis- 
turbed: there is no evidence of de- 
sign, no intimation of dramatic 
knowledge or perception on the 
part of the author. Then there is a 
wearisome sameness as regards the 
characters. We always have one or 
two knavish slaves, a brace of idiotic 
fathers, a scheming toady, a vicious 
hetera, a virtuous maid, and an 
affectionate female relative. The 
younger characters run into an ex- 
cess of folly, the elder into an excess 
of beardom: the curtain falls, and 
in the same breath that the audience 
is bade farewell it is implored also to 
applaud. The Phormio of Terence 
is exceptionally good of its kind; it 
is certainly the best play—better, in 
our opinion, than the Eunuchus— 
for all pu of dramatic pro- 
duction. The characters are more 
strongly defined than is usually the 
case; the story is more easy to fol- 
low; and the passages of wit, hu- 
mour, and repartee are more nume- 
rous and more generally intelligible. 
The character who gives his name 
to the piece is himself a very tole- 
rable study. Phormio is called a 
parasite; but the signification which 
popular caprice has chosen to attach 
to this word conveys an exceedingly 
imperfect notion of what the person 
stigmatised by the term really was. 
Simply to be for ever dining at other 
people’s expense—aliend@ vivere qua- 
dré—is a sillily one-sided picture 
of the parasite’s existence. Nor was 
he an impecunious sponge. Our 
modern term ‘adventurer’ would 
convey a more accurate idea of the 
place which he filled in life. In 
nine cases out of ten the parasite 
was not a cringing, cowardly, empty- 
stomached sycophant, but simply a 
man who, without any advantages 
of capital, had his way to make in 
the world, and who made it accord- 
ingly. The Phormio of Terence is 
something more than this. He is 
the perfection of shrewdness and 
unscrupulousness; he swaggers like 
Pistol, and he is as brazen-browed 
as Parolles; but he has a strong 
arm and a stout heart. If any one 
wishes to challenge him to personal 
combat, he is not the man to decline 
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the offer. Quoth this gentleman, 
‘ Quot me censes homines jam dever- 

usque ad necem’?’ ‘ How 
many men do you think I have 
thrashed to death before this?” And 
Phormio is entirely prepared to 
show that he is privileged to make 
the boast. All this—the shrewd- 
ness, the braggadocio, the pluck— 
was admirably given by Mr. E. A. 
Northcote, who may fairly claim to 
be the best representative of the 
character which the Westminster 
stage has seen. His action and 
gesture, though there was nothing 
boisterous about them, still had—as 
the really genuine and appreciative 
applause from those of his audience, 
who it may be presumed, without 
the intention or apprehension of in- 
sult to their erudition, had but a 
limited acquaintance with the lan- 
guage in which the part was deli- 
vered—a true significance and ex- 
pression ; were, in fact, what they 
ought to be—‘ words translated into 
motion.’ 

The Phormio of Terence is not all 
comedy. Indeed it is the opinion of. 
Donatus that the loftiness of the 
passions introduced into ‘the soul 
of the plot’ almost elevate it to the 
region of tragedy. It would be 
more appropriate to speak of it 
simply as a drama, lively and hu- 
morous in the main, but interspersed 
here and there with sundry deep 
and serious touches. We only hear 
the account of the misery of Pha- 
nium, the young lady who has 
captured the heart of Antipho, but 
the narration is touching and in 
parts even beautiful. It was given 
with much expression at Westmin- 
ster. As Antipho, tossed between 
the waves of love for Phanium and 
sincerely respectful affection for his 
father, Demipho, Mr. F. N. Saun- 
ders imparted vitality and truth to 
a delineation which might other- 
wise have been lifeless. These are 
the great characters of the drama, 
and it is consequently from the 
complicated relations ensuing be- 
tween these that the more serious 
scenes originate. The grievous difli- 
culties into which Chremes, father 
of Phzdria, who, like his cousin 
Antipho, has involved himself in a 
little affatre de cour, manages to 
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plunge himself with his wife, Nau- 
sistrata, furnish a separate and not 
a little amusing episode. Mr. Eddis 
was an essentially comic Chremes, 
and Mr. Bosanquet did the vigo- 
rously reproachful Nausistrata to 
perfection. The scene in which, by 
the crafty allusions of Phormio, it 
is gradually elicited, infinitely to 
the wrath, as might be supposed, 
of the lawful wife, that Chremes has 
committed the crime of bigamy, 
Mrs. Chremes No. 2 being quietly 
quartered at Lemnos, is a thoroughly 
excellent one, and it was admirably 
acted. The Chremes of Mr. Eddis 
was exactly what he should and 
would have been—a terror-stricken 
old profligate, cringing and cower- 
ing beneath the attacks of Nausis- 
trata, who certainly, as portrayed 
by Mr. Bosanquet, contrived to use 
her tongue with considerable effect. 
Nor must we forget to add more 
than a word of praise to the capital 
manner in which the scene between 
the three lawyers, who undertake to 
examine how far Antipho is pledged 
to marry Phanium, was given. 
There was none which more ob- 
viously pleased the audience ; there 
was none in which the actors dis- 
played a fuller quantity of that 
quiet humour which it needed to 
make it a success. The pompous 
utterances of Hegio (Mr. H. Wace) 
and Cratinus (Mr. H. G. Barron), 
and the hopelessly mystifying effect 
which they produced upon the 
judge, most quaintly and racily 
acted by Mr. F. 8. Ellis, who at last, 
after hearing the conflicting argu- 
ments of the two advocates, raises 
his eyes to heaven and exclaims 


* Nunc multo sum incertior quam dudum,’ 


caused the dormitory of St. Peter’s 
to ring with as hearty shouts of 
laughter as even it can ever have 
heard. 

The Westminster Play without 
the epilogue would be like turkey 
without stuffing, or like the tragedy 
of Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
left out; and the epilogue this 
year was as admirable a one as 
we have ever listened to. Written 
by Mr. Mure, a brother of Colonel 
Mure, the distinguished author of 
the ‘ History of Greek Literature, 
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it was brimful of happy allusions, 
of felicitous novelties of expression, 
and of that audacious abandon of 
Latinity exactly suited to such an 
occasion, and permissible only to a 
really good scholar. Such lines as 

‘ Oppida mutantur sedesque redistribuuntur, 

Conservativi destructivique vicissim, 

Ipse ministeril dux et dux oppositorum,’ 
closely approximate to the macca- 
ronic model, and remind us of the 
well-known jeu d’esprit which com- 
mences ‘Tum forte in turri sweat- 
abat reading man alti.’ The main 
speaker of the epilogue was Phormio, 
who, having discarded the réle of the 
swaggering parasite, appears in the 
light of candidate for the borough 
of Lemnos, to the constituency of 
which ‘nova lex nova jura dedit,’ 
or to speak more directly, the ladies 
of which have just been presented 
with the privilege of the franchise. 
Chremes, who has now been divorced 
from his wife, Nausistrata, joins 
Phormio in conversation ; and Phor- 
mio gives an extremely graphic 
résumé of the main features of last 
session, the interchange of amenities 
that passed in the House, and the 
manner in which the Speaker, Locu- 
tor, as Mr. Mure terms him— 

* Héc quia non loquitur nomine dictus ig est,’ 


interposed to still the rising storm. 
Tnto all this Mr. Northcote, as 
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Phormio, threw a life and a reality 
which were the best interpretation 
that the Latin could have. Demipho, 
however, has also determined to 
contest Lemnos,and presently makes 
his appearance. Chremes yolun- 
teers to Phormio the advice that he 
should canvass Nausistrata for her 
vote, as she intends to claim the 
suffrage under the new statute. 
Then comes a most capital scene, in 
which the three lawyers of the play 
now appear as two revising barris- 
ters and a judge to try the vexata 
questio of Nausistrata’s vote. It is 
left undecided, and Demipho and 
Phormio conclude the epilogue in 
amcebean verse, amid much laugh- 
ter, and having achieved a success 
which it is only to be hoped fell to 
the lot of the gentleman who, two 
thousand years ago, first enacted the 
hero who gives his name to the 
play of Terence that we have wit- 
nessed to-night—one L. Ambivus 
Turpio. 

‘ Id saltem spero fraudem non Terentii unquam 

factum iri,’ 


said the prologue, in reference to 
the contemplated changes in the 
organization of Westminster School : 
a hope which we and the public 
generally will be disposed heartily 
to re-echo, 


THE LITERATURE OF VALENTINES. 
¢ ¥en custom of Choosing or send- 
j 


ing valentines is a relic of Pa- 
ganism.’ So says a stern moralist, 
who on this account insists on the 
propriety of putting away the prac- 
tice. If we wereinclined to concede 
the truth of his proposition, we are 
not bound to give in to the justice 
of his inference. The proposition 
itself, however, is not to ” allowed 
to pass unchallenged or unmodified. 
The custom of choosing or sending 
valentines may be a relic of Pagan- 
ism, inasmuch as it is, in fact, a relic 
of all antecedent humanity. It is 
an emanation from the heart of man 
as man, and not as heathen. Itisa 
thing of sentiment, and not of reli- 


gion. Let it be granted that a par- 
ticular form of expressing affection 
was originated by a particular feast 
in the old Roman world; yet it was 
the form alone which was thus de- 
termined, whilst the essential force 
of which it was the outcome and 
accident was that universal passion 
whieh is recognised in the sphere of 
peer. if not of science, as binding 
1eaven and earth together. If the 
ingenuous youth of Christian ages 
had not found such practices as the 
day of St. Valentine is supposed to 
countenance made ready to their 
hand, it is very probable that they 
would haye invented something 
analogous ; as indeed they have in- 
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vented many other practices for the 
interchange of sentiment, whether 
anonymous or otherwise, about the 
tenderest affairs of the heart. 

It may not always be convenient 
to make love with the bluster and 
directness with which an east wind 
salutes the bluff headland that 
seems to challenge and invite it. 
The direction of the east wind in- 
cludes its name; and there is no 
room for doubt about its preten- 
sions. But young men and maidens 
have not the intemperate freedom of 
the grim sea-rover, who is so cruel 
even in his salute, so remorseless in 
the grip even of his affection. They 
must make their advances more 
gently and more stealthily. When the 
stake is for life, or, which is the 
same thing, for love, not a chance 
is to be thrown away. Boldness is 
not to exclude discretion. It is in 
love as in deer-stalking; one of the 
most important elements of success 
may be to conceal oneself. A rash 
and premature disclosure might en- 
danger everything in the chase of 
love. The responsible avowal is to 
follow the tumult and the interest 
which have been excited in the 
bosom of the fair. The prime pur- 
pose of the valentine is to awaken a 
conviction of the reality of love, and 
the existence of constancy ; to arouse 
curiosity; to bespeak interest; to 
originate a play of sentiment and an 
attitude of mind favourable to re- 
ciprocity. Many are the signs 
which may betray to the sender of 
the anonymous love-letter the ex- 
tent to which he has succeeded in 
these objects. And according to his 
judgment of the symptoms which 
lay themselves open to the penetra- 
tion of his eye, he may alternatively 
lay aside the prosecution of his pur- 
pose in despair, or proceed with 
courage and promise to an explicit 
and authentic declaration of attach- 
ment. Such, we take it, is the ra- 
tionale of the honest valentine, which 
means all it says, although, in one 
item of some importance, it does not 
say all it means. 

Orlando, in ‘As You Like It, 
seems to us to be a capital specimen 
of the inditer of valentines of the 
more bashful order—not that he 
wrote bashfully; for he was ready 
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to make an avowal at the first 
opportunity. His valentines—for 
so it is fair to call them, although 
the chances are against their"having 
been written in the canonical month 
of February—were odes and elegies 
hung on the branches of the bramble 
and the hawthorn, which bore a 
gentle burden in the praises of Ro- 
salind, ‘ the fair, the chaste, and un- 
expressive she. He had no hope 
that they would catch the eye of his 
mistress; his sufficient consolation 
was that every breeze of heaven 
would waft abroad the sweet odour 
of her name. Nature, in her lower 
forms of shrub and bird and beast, 
was the only confidante upon whom 
he could reckon. Chance, it is true, 
favoured him beyond his expecta- 
tion; but that is a circumstance 
which does not affect the spirit of 
his address to one who was a name 
rather than a person. It was a re- 
lief, the best under the circum- 
stances, and one of which he took 
advantage, to speak his mind about 
her. His operations had respect 
chiefly or exclusively to his own 
feelings; and he entertained no 
hopes of any practical result beyond 
himself, and the disburdening of 
those sentiments which demanded 
some form of utterance external to 
the prison of hisheart. Inthe science 
and art of love-making, such prac- 
tically resultless effusions as, but for 
an accident, his must have been, 
occupy one end of a scale at the 
other end of which is found the ex- 
plicit, personal, authentic avowal of 
worship and devotion. This last 
variety of love-making, whether 
done in person or by letter, is of 
course without the province of the 
valentine ; and is indeed the goal to 
which the honest bond-fide valentine 
is intended to conduct. 

With such valentines and their 
forms of expression, most persons 
are more or less familiar. They have 
by heart their stock phrases of in- 
tensest adoration ; and could repeat, 
no doubt, couplets and stanzas ap- 
plicable to every stage of progress, 
from the lonely desert of unappro- 
priation to the flower-strewn steps 
of the temple of Hymen. It is pro- 
bably, by the way, on account of the 
Pagan genealogy of valentines, that 
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the summit of happiness is spoken 
of, or pictorially represented, as 
almosg invariably to be found at the 
altar of a heathen divinity. 

But all valentines, owing to the 
depravity of human nature, are not 
honest and bond fide. The goddess 
of Discord, a daughter of Night, and 
a lineal descendant, it is supposed, 
of primzval Chaos, was grieved to 
see the whole creation bound toge- 
ther by the zone of Venus, or even 
skewered together by the shafts of 
Cupid. Taking advantage of the 
reputed blindness of the younger 
deity, or otherwise working her 
wicked will, Discord succeeded in 
getting her fingers into Cupid’s own 
letter-bag. This done, she oblite- 
rated the sentiments which alone 
can rightly find there a local habi- 
tation, or else she substituted for 
them the phrases of scornful indif- 
ference, anger, contempt, or hatred. 
For this reason it is that no one who 
draws in the lottery of love-letters 
which is opened in this month of 
February, can be sure whether he is 
to get a prize or a blank, or indeed 
something worse than either. In 
order to bafile the sovereignty of 
Love, and to plague the hearts of 
his honest devotees, the infernal 
goddess keeps in her employ a 
number of sorry versifiers, who, 
having once been blighted by jilt or 
misadventure, find their revenge in 
throwing scorn on the pretensions 
and the hopes of other people. It is 
about the productions of this class 
of poet, or about such of them as 
are not calculated to sully the 
pages of ‘ London Society,’ that we 
wish now to say something for the 
edification of its readers. 

Who these ts are—who em- 
ploys them, and what is their scale 
of remuneration—all these are mys- 
teries. 

A very judicious and wary inqui- 
sition might possibly discover the 
names and the habitations of the 
bard of Aaron and the poet of Solo- 
mon. But the personnel and the 
general or average pursuits of the 
wretched satirists and scorners of 
the gentlest and most celestial of all 
mortal and immortal passions—the 
dogged withstanders of Love and 
his mother—titese are secrets which 
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must yet be relegated to the mental 
pigeon-holes in which we stow away 
the fustiest problems of the unknow- 
able. It is by their fruits that 
we know them; fruits which they 
gather from the bramble, the aloe, 
and the upas-tree. It is by their 
songs that we distinguish them; 
songs which they adapt from the 
reed-pipe of Pan and the Satyrs in 
preference to the flute of Apollo. 
These truculent abortions of the 
Muses—these miscreants who know 
nothing of metre, and next to 
nothing of rhyme or reason—sparo 
neither man nor woman, and ex- 
hibit no respect for angels whether 
in white or sable. In their attacks 
upon human perfection and human 
infirmity they are confederated with 
abandoned and skilless artists, who 
daub in colour as remorselessly as 
their vocal brethren bespatter in 
words. They are unmerciful to the 
peculiarities of personal appearance ; 
to the idiosyncracies and angles of 
character; to the technicalities of 
professions; to .the pursuits of 
trade; to the decrepitude of age, 
and to the misfortunes of circum- 
stance. They tax youth and beauty 
with hollowness, affectation, and de- 
formity; they impute fraud and 
niggardliness to prudence ; and dis- 
sipation and depravity to a free- 
handed and convivial generosity. 
They throw his pills and his galli- 
pots in the teeth of the apothecary ; 
send the lawyer to the antipodes of 
heaven, and lay sacrilegious hands 
upon the church. Their wit, withal, 
is a vanishing or a negative quantity. 
And this is remarkable; worth no- 
ticing, because it is pretty clear evi- 
dence that the authorship of the 
class of guasi-valentines of which we 
are speaking is confined to persons 
of the very slenderest attainments 
and of the very smallest modicum 
of humour. Against such an infer- 
ence it might be objected that gifted 
ts and satirists write down to the 
evel of their patrons’ intelligence ; 
but of this we have no sign. Every 
man who has sat often by the side 
of an omnibus-driver must have 
heard passages of really clever re- 
partee, even if this were held in solu- 
tion by a volume of gently flowing 
slang. Every one who has encoun- 
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tered a Littleport bargee has ob- 
served here and there a scintilla of 
genius in the refuse of his phrases, 
as the fabled cock observed a jewel 
on the dunghill. And every one 
who has had the luck to meet a 
donkey-mounted troop of the virgins 
of Dawsmere, famous all the world 
over for their decorous gift of riding 
en cavalier, knows something of the 
exploits, in the way of chaff or ba- 

, of which the very vulgar 
tongue is capable. But in a pile of 
the lowest class of quasi-valentines, 
we find scarcely a ray of talent, a 
gleam of wit, or a trail of humour; 
scarcely a trace of really and neatly- 
telling satire. Ribaldry, unhappily, 
and the coarse double entendre are 
more characteristic. Such things are 
of course beside our province; and 
we can neither describe nor illustrate 
them. We know that at this time of 
year many an airy and good-tem- 
pered quiz may circulate; many a 
genial satire may be handsomely 
pointed; and many a wholesome 
and kindly rebuke may be adminis- 


tered. But the stratum of valentine . 


literature in which these qualities 
crop out is, we fiid upon — 
riment, something considerably 
higher than the lowest. And it is 
the lowest kind of valentine litera- 
ture that is approachable at all, that 
we are approaching at present. 

We have, we find, been quite 
sweeping enough in our general 
condemnation. It is not too late to 
discriminate and to qualify a little. 
We hasten to say that the specimens 
of the bastard valentine literature 
which we have in view, are not de- 
void of a certain loose horse mora- 
lity. They are ill-natured enough, 
and vulgar and tasteless enough; 
and a given proportion of them are 
indelicate enough. For the most 
part their fault is a coarseness of 
manner rather than a depravity of 
principle. They are frequently con- 
versant about vicious things, but we 
never find them putting vice into a 

recept. Sometimes they indulge 
In rank and dangerous suggestion ; 
but never in the direct inculcation 
of impropriety. Their office is in 
their own way to rebuke sin ; though 
this rebuke may occasionally be ad- 
ministered more Satanico. Though 
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there be sufficient evil in them to 
justify the stringency of our animad- 
versions, there is also so mu@h good 
that we need not keep ourselves or 
our readers in a chronic state of 
bristling protest or of virtuous fret 
and irritation. 

We have already said that the 
valentines of scorn, satire, or anti- 
pathy, in which the proletarian muse 
indulges when it runs amuck against 
society, fasten upon any saliency of 
character, person, profession, or cir- 
cumstances. Of such valentines, we 
turn our attention first to those 
which are supposed to be receivable 
by the fairer moiety of creation. 

Although Pope held that 


* Most women have no characters at all,’ 


we find the laureates of the oi polloi 
of quite another way of thinking. 
And the latter seem to have much 
to show in favour of their opinion. 
We take up, by way of making a 
beginning of our criticisms in detail, 
a group of the satirical valentines 
which exhibit the different species 
and varieties of the genus Flirt. The 
objectionable exemplars of this genus 
are, as was-to be expected, confined 
to the heroines of humble life. Of 
these the most obnoxious to the lash 
of the satirist is the nursery maid. 
Thus he sings, to rather a straggling 
lyre, and with no notion of rhyme, 
rhythm, or syntactical concords 
worth mentioning :— 


* The greatest nuisance you can meet, is a nur- 
sery girl about the street: 
With every shop-boy they will chat: and if 
the child cries they give it a slap.’ 


The flirt of the nursery is further 
affected by a hankering after the 
scarlet or blue of the Guards- 
man; and is ready to contemplate 
with uncommon favour the cherry- 
coloured continuations of the Hussar. 

Generally speaking the females 
who are charged with the best-de- 
veloped tendency to systematic and 
constitutional flirtation are those 
who are fighting the world for 
themselves, self-contained, standing 
alone and unprotected by the shield 
of domestic life—waiters, barmaids, 
and others of position more or less 
public, who are sup to be free 
of their smiles and gracious in their 
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manners in order to attract admira- 
tion and ‘tip’ to themselves, and 
custom to their employers. 

The flirt of most moderate and 
confined pretensions seems to be the 
housemaid or cook, to whom police- 
man, postman, and baker are the 
principal objects upon whom to 
operate. The general run of the 
proletarian valentines before us are 
not severe on this class of flirts. 
They are credited with a simplicity 
and guilelessness of heart which are 
clouded by no deeper offence than 
the occasional administration of 
broken victuals—not their own pro- 
perty—to the outwardly austere but 
really susceptible man in blue. 

It is when he discourses of the 
dancing flirt that the moralising poet 
waxes particularly warm in his de- 
nunciations. He for one, he de 
clares, will have nothing to do with 
a girl who loves to waste her time 
in perennial saltation, and 

* to prance or stand, 
Pawed by every partner’s band.’ 

A particularly gay variety of the 
dancing flirt, frequently depicted by 
the artist as pirouetting with the 
vigour and grace of a fairy, whose 
wings she appropriates, is admo- 
nished by the poet in a rather ex- 
ceptional style of faithfulness. There 
is quite a parental ring about the 
wholesome reproof and advice, as 
contained in the following verses, 
which fits the latter for being sent 
to a too light-hearted damsel by 
an unhopeful but ‘sincere well- 
wisher ’— 

*You say, “I'll be a butterfly,” thoughtless 

giddy thing, 
Haunting pleasure everywhere, always on the 
wing; * 
This ld vanity, and gives your friends 
offence 
Throw flirting and folly away, and learn com- 
mon sense.’ 


Advice easier given than taken, O 
most seraphic bard! Hast thou, in 
thy capacity of physician, healed 
thyself? 

A flirting widow is attacked with 
greater severity; possibly from an 
impression that she is more incor- 
rigible :— 

‘With smiles and smirks you wreathe your 
brazen face, 

And think, no doubt, that cap’s another grace ; 
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For your late spouse you do not care a pin, 

And try with ogling another fool to win, 

But who would care such heartless jade to 

wed, 

One who deceives the living and forgets the 

dead ? 

A ‘false-hearted and giddy co- 
quette’ is taken to task for having 
‘always two strings to her bow;’ 
and a ‘prude’ is represented as 
‘ coiling up lace, and caps, and rib- 
bons with finicking fingers,’ and as 
betraying by her ‘mien and man- 
ners’ that she — who is ‘such a 
trumpery gingerbread cake that no 
one but a fool would ever venture 
to take her for a bride’—has the 
vanity to suppose herself ‘a match 
for a mayor.’ 

Hot and heavy is the censor’s 
hand upon female sham and pre- 
tence. For a lady to paint is to be- 
come an abomination; to wear a 
wig is to become ‘one of the Dis- 
graces ;’ to use cosmetics is to 
insure the speedy and irreparable 
loss of the charms they were meant 
to heighten; even to supply the 
loss of a natural limb by means of 
an artificial one is repudiated as a 
practical hypocrisy of the deepest 
dye. But‘the case of a humbler 
kind of Miss Killmansegge, whe, in 
default of gold is obliged to take to 
wood as a substitute for flesh and 
blood, is so nearly unique in valen- 
tine literature, that we may quote 
some of the lines of a poem which 
startlingly illustrates the tender 
mercies of popular chivalry :— 

* No doubt, miss, you think yourself wondrous 
fine, 

In your bustle expansive, and vast crinoline ; 

But now for a moment attention I beg, 

To a delicate question,—* What about the cork 

leg ?” 
. . - « a 

Though you are great at palavering talk, 

I don’t want a wife made of horsehair and 

cork.’ 


The animadversions of the valen- 
tine bard upon female extravagance 
are conceived in the very spirit of 
‘ Poor Richard’s Almanack ;’ and if 
to his poetical avocations he were to 
add the calling of the politician, 
there is reason to believe that he 
would be an advocate for the re- 
enactment of sumptuary laws. Hoe 
has no patience with the maid who, 
if a wife, would ‘ spend a fortune on 
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her flounces’ whilst she doled out 
her ‘husband’s beef by ounces.’ 
But it is when pretence and priva- 
tion accompany extravagance that 
his righteous indignation verges on 
the sublime; whilst, from the quality 
of the verse in which he gives it 
vent, it verges nearly as closely on 
the ridiculous. Whatever the poet- 
ical or artistic demerits of the class 
of valentines which are calculated 
for an exclusively proletarian circu- 
lation, it is no less true than sad 
that many of the caricatures of pen 
and pencil are to be ieloniead ¢ 
br studies of life. The unthrift, 
the ostentation, and the dissipation 
of the lower orders are not depicted 
for nothing in such words and 
colours as are employed by author 
and limner, who are either of these 
orders, or so little removed above 
them as to make no difference. We 
know enough, from what appears in 
statistics and police reports, and 
from what crops or oozes out gradu- 
ally, instance by instance, under 
one’s own observation, that much of 
their own misery, as that of théir 
husbands and families, is to be 
traced to the reckless improvidence 
and worse of the wives. An objec- 
tion may be made that valentines 
are, by hypothesis, intended for the 
single and unappropriated female 
only. The reply to which objection 
is, that the evil qualities of the 
matron are prompt to show their 
elements and principia in the 
younger woman. We have a right 
to believe that the valentines we are 
considering do really give us side 
lights, if refracted lights, upon 
questions in economical and social 
science, 

The picturesque opposition of the 
dress of the Sunday and the Monday 
is a favourite theme. Six days of 
dowdyism are to be etherealized by 
the seventh day’s light and glory. 
This opposition is gathered to a 
head when two days only—Sunday 
and Monday—are contrasted. Sun- 
day is a day on which to eclipse the 
lilies of the field; Monday is a day 
on which to visit the pawnbroker. 
There is no poetry, no single excel- 
lence of an wsthetic kind under the 
sun in the following lines—verses 
they are not — but there may be 
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the merit of an awful truth and 


realism :— 
‘On the Sunday you are dreased in the very 
latest fashion, 
With every requisite to captivate a fop: 
On the Monday you are fretful, cross, and in a 
passion, 
And are compelled to hasten to the Pep” 


It is hardly decorons for those of 
us who do not know the joyless 
struggles of many of our sisters in 
the humbler ranks of life to throwa 
stone at them; but if their own 
authors, conversant with their sor- 
rows and their weaknesses, satirizo 
and denounce the latter as worse 
than venial, they are tried and con- 
demned by a jury of their peers. 
There is no gainsaying the com- 
petency of these, and against their 
sentence there is no appeal. 

It is not extravagance only against 
which the valentine satirist directs 
his shafts. He grudges every im- 
perfection in the female character, 
and would have it without a flaw. 
In his own way he holds ‘ the mirror 
up to nature,’ sometimes showing 
‘virtue her own feature,’ but more 
frequently showing ‘scorn her own 
image,’ and vice her own hideous- 
ness. His homily on ‘selfishness,’ 
which is illustrated by a cod-faced 
lady, is racy from its almost abso- 
lute negation of raciness. The con- 
sideration which prompts him to 
make his puns easy for the million, 
says more for his satisfaction in in- 
venting than for their ready faculty 
of detecting them :— 


* Pray, my most officious (oh fish ns) maid, 
Why make (shell-fish-ness) your trade ? 
Showing about in every place 
Your nasty, ugly, cod-fish face ;4 
Whate’er you may be on the whole, 

I know you have a little soul (sole).’ 


A series of valentines devoted to 
the feminine attribute of scandal- 
talking, might be adjusted so as to 
form a panorama of the ‘ Gossip’s 
Progress.’ The impatience of do- 
mestic monotony, the gadding about 
from house to house, the interchange 
of gossip, the prying, peering, and 
listening which this interchange fos- 
ters, the rabid dissemination of 
slander—these are the successive 
stages by which the unwary female 
gossip is led on until she becomes 
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the nuisance of a neighbourhood, 
The last scene of all that ends her 
strange, eventful history is one in 
which she is shown as undergoing a 
surgical operation, with a cobbler 
for operator. In plain words, the 
cobbler is sewing up an old scandal- 
monger’s mouth. The poetical ren- 
dering of the event is as follows, 
mingled with a word of warning 
and of deprecation :— 
‘This fate will certainly be thine— 
‘The cobbler’s awl and well-waxed twine 
Will stop thy horrid clapper; 
For thou art vixen, minx, and shrew, 
The greatest curse man.ever knew, 
Thou vile old whipper-snapper. 
A snake should sooner round me twine 
Than thou shouldst be my Valentine.’ 


The panoramic view of the female 
‘Drunkard’s Progress,’ again, is a 
very graphic one; but as it is not 
an inviting subject, and as it may 
unhappily be studied in real life 
any day in the week, at any of its 
stages, from tippling to inebriate 
pugnaciousnss, We may pass over 
the anti-alcoholic series of valen- 
tines. 

A more decorous vice is the vice 
of hypocrisy—vice masquerading in 
the garb of virtue. The hypocrisy 
of woman, as may be surmised, is 
chiefly conversant about the feel- 
ings. Her tears are pertinently re- 
ferred to a crocodilian softhearted- 
ness ; and it is insinuated that the 
judicious use of a handkerchief may 
even save her the trouble of simu- 
lating the pellucid crystals of sorrow. 
But females are not secure against 
the imputation of a studied and con- 
sistent hypocrisy of mind and dis- 
position, every smile of which is 
but the outward symbol of an inward 
frown or malediction. Lastly, there 
is the accusation of bypogrisy in re- 
ligion, the wish to gain a reputation 
for sanctity whilst the heart is a 
centre of spiritual arrogance, of 
‘ pride and every kind of sin.’ 

One of the worst and most cruel 
features of the valentine literature 
and art of the satirical order, is that 
which degrades itself to insulting 
deformity, decrepitude, misery, and 
old age. The fair inference from the 
frequent occurrence of valentines of 
this order is, that they are in con- 
siderable requisition. And if in 
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considerable requisition, it is an 
equally fair inference that they are 
sent to persons whose misfortunes 
and disabilities they are meant to 
torture and to ridicule. On any 
other 7 sg jm, peer pes od 

intless. We not particu- 
arize the literature of monstrosity ; 
it is chiefly interesting as a proof. of 
the existence of a feeling of self- 
glorification, which ought to be 
gratitude, at being free from those 
misfortunes of personal appearance 
which it is a comparative pleasure 
toobserve in our neighbours. Beauty 
rejoices the more, the more plenti- 
fully it is furnished with foils. The 
feeling of supercilious conceit may 
veil itself with greater or less suc- 
céss in the more refined circles of 
society; bat it is not pleasant to 
think upon the torture which the 
coarse scorn of coarse natures may 
inflict, even on such a day as that 
of St. Valentine, upon the crippled, 
ill-featured, and ill-formed — of 
the lower orders. 

- Amongst the ladies we gave the 
first place to the flirt; amongst the 
gentlemen we give the first place to 
the dandy. Upon this type of man- 
hood the valentine poet and artist 
ring a thousand changes. Now the 
tremendous strength of dandyism is 
in the exuberance of moustache and 
beard; now it is in a ‘turtle nose,’ 
or in what is termed, as aptly as it 
is pictorially enforced, a ‘conkey 
visage.’ Now the ‘confederated 
satirists quiz an ingenuous youth in 
the first downiness of incipient 
whisker, who relies for impressive- 
ness on his dexterity in the manual 
exercise of a ‘ Pickwick;’ now they 
show up a pretender, whose man- 
hood is a manufacture of his unpaid 
tailor, and whose swellism is an edi- 
fice of the * Dundreary’ order of 
architecture; and anon they fall 
upon an unpretending specimen of 
the tribe of small dandies, who en- 
velops himself in a suit made out 
of a succession of chessboards done 
in woollen. The poet plays upon 
the peculiar pattern of the coat and 
trousers, and equivocates about the 
cheques ‘at the wearer’s command. 
Unaccountably he avoids all refer- 
ence to draughts—perhaps he wishes 
it to be seen that he has the gift of 
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occasional abstinence from a pal- 
pable pun. — time a — 
appears, whose only care is to keep 
he coat scat | and his counte- 
nance unruffled; and a further 
member of the order is exhibited, 
whose dignity is so equally and 
symmetrically distributed through- 
out the whole of his physical and 
sartorial organisms, that the street 
Arab can bestow upon him only the 
concrete gppellations of ‘ guy’ and 
‘regular cure.’ Than this the force 
of nature and of art can be expected 
to go little further, 

Turning to very particular and 
eccentric varieties, we are treated to 
a ‘counterfeit presentment’ of the 
hairless dandy, the heartless dandy, 
the dandy out of luck, out of money, 
out of friends, out at elbows, and in 
debt. A fancy portrait of a dandy 
member of the ‘ugly club’ comes 
last, not least, beneath our notice. 
This worthy gentleman is depicted 
as the monarch, or at any rate the 
terror, of all by whom he is sur- 
veyed. He is in a fair way of having 
the worlds of earth and air to him- 
self. The dogs run away from him, 
howling; the ladies avoid him, 
screaming; and even the birds 
wound the air with unwonted vigour 
in making good their escape from 
his neighbourhood. 

A distinguished gentleman, who 
ruins his otherwise exquisite pre- 
tensions by his addiction to snuff- 
taking, is emphaticaliy warned of 
the anti-erotic effect of so depraved 
a habit. Indeed we must do our 
social monitors the justice to say 
that they speak ont their minds in 
the way of rebuke with a singular 
want of reticence. It is the am- 
bition of each to be able to say, 
liberavi animam meam, Their words 
are winged, as a bird or an arrow, 
not picked for the sake of sparing 
the feelings, and calculated, it would 
seem, to heal, because they wound 
80 deeply. This is perhaps the only 
characteristic we need remark upon 
of the dundy series of valentines. 
Their literary and poetic merits con- 
form very faithfully to the general 
rule of negation. 

The bacchanalian of every kind 
and degree comes in for unsparing 
condemnation. He may be open- 
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handed, and fond of display; but 
the poet meets him with reproba- 
tion. He may be the vocal member 
of an harmonic meeting, which is 
assembled around the convivial 
board; but when he sings of his 
‘Own True Belle,’ the austere and 
incorruptible bard would rather 
have his ears bored by the ‘shriek- 
ing of wild cats.’ The muse—by 
this time, of course, the muse is 
either a lady or else personates one 
—calls him ‘ pothouse wretch’ and 
‘stupid porter swine; epithets, we 
humbly submit, which have the 
true Parnassian ring about them. 

From the regular ‘soaker’ or 
‘lushington, who, with ‘ bottle nose 
and brandy chin,’ brings up the 
rear of bacc!:analians, the transition 
to humanizad beasts or brutalized 
men is not very difficult, especially 
if the readir will essay it in the 
light of his reminiscences of the 
Circean megic. In popular valen- 
tine literat ire it would seem that a 
goat-faced man not only represents 
a particu) ir redundancy of beard, 
but symbolizes a particular mental 
clinamen. The idea to be conveyed 
by the physical attributes of any 
member of the monkey tribe is that 
of mischief, or of servile imitation of 
fashionable or distinguished per- 
sons. A pig-faced man, so far as 
our investigations go, typifies only 
generically the complacent ‘man of 
fashion.’ A dog-faced man is natu- 
rally the emblem of a ‘puppy;’ 
whilst an ass’s head stands for in- 
anity and ‘ silliness’of mind.’ 

Before abandoning; the region of 
metamorphoses, we return for an 
instant to the monkey tribe, that we 
may quote the*poetical legend which 
does duty in explanation of a de- 
mure-looking specimen of the simic, 
and which has considerably more 
point and briskness than com- 
mon :— 


*That so honest a soul should be worthily 
dressed, 
Dame Nature took pains, must Indeed be con- 
fessed ; 
For not finding you worthy of manhood, she 
gave 
The form of an ape to the soul of a knave.” 


The devil is a very prominent 
personage in the valentines of the 
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vulgar. He is to be found in every 
variety of costume, of attitude, ac- 
tion, and apparatus. His complete 
equipment comprises, of course, the 
jaunty tail and the traditional horns; 
floating ‘lies’ burden and darken 
the air on one side, whilst Tophet 
gapes with wide cetaceous mouth 
on the other. The devil is never, 
we believe, supposed to be a prin- 
cipal. His likeness is adopted as 
fitly representing the man who allies 
himself with any of the prominent 
Satanic qualities. An easy transi- 
tion, which is scarcely a transition 
so much as a new phase of valentine 
demonology, brings the Serpent into 
play. He is the ‘snake in the 
grass,’ the ‘stealthy, crafty slan- 
derer who, Judas-like, stoops and 
listens, and listens only to betray.’ 

There is no quality of the human 
mind more thoroughly held up to 
ridicule by the pen and pencil of 
valentine purveyors than uxorious- 
ness, especially if it be the accom- 
paniment ofa union between January 
and May. The tendency of the sati- 
rical valentine is nowhere more 
questionable, and its morals nowhere 
more shaky, than in this depart- 
ment. It seems understood that 
something akin to the Chaucerian 
sequel ought to follow such a mar- 
riage. There is a chuckle against 
the foolish old husband, a tribute to 
the cleverness of the wife, and alto- 
gether a sort of ‘ go-thou-and-do- 
likewise’ tone to every possible dis- 
turber of domestic peace and duty. 
Closely allied to the uxorious are 
the illustrious fraternity of the hen- 
pecked, from the man who is simply 
sent abroad with a doyble or triple- 
freighted perambulator, to the man 
who performs the functions of nurse 
or scullery-maid whilst his wife en- 
joys a tée-a-tée with a captain of 
volunteers, who, it is understood, 
encounters little of defence and 
nothing of defiance. 

A more healthy feeling, although 
carried to an extreme, is that which 
the comic valentines of the million 
inculcate with regard to the ‘ money- 
grubbers,’ the whole brood and 
— of whom—whatever their 

istinctive marks, as hoarders, 
misets, pawnbrokers, or tallymen— 
are ticketed off as the offspring or 
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as the voluntary property of thé 
Evil One. 

The last sentence has carried us 
into the final department of our 
subject, that in which the satirical 
valentine is concerned with trades 
and — And here we shall 
not linger for the sake of minute 
investigation. The artistic inven- 
tion is so little and so hackneyed, 
the letterpress is so eked out with 
what are manifestly stock phrases, 
that with all the variety of valen- 
tines devoted to quizzing the mem- 
bers of the different crafts and 
callings of men there is a sense of 
monotony, of generic sameness, 
which offers little to interest, apart 
from the knowledge that there 7s so 
little to interest. We find that in 
the popular mind the prevailing 
idea of the soldier and the volun- 
teer is that they are taken up with 
the worship of their own heroic 
forms, particularly as encased in 
uniform. The lawyer is obnoxious 
on account of the ready and spon- 
taneous elasticity of his bill; the 
apothecary is an ‘impudent poi- 
soner’ and a ‘ conceited man-killer ;’ 
the cook is the victim simply ot 
abuse—he is ‘dirty,’ ‘disgusting,’ 
and deserves to be ‘ belaboured right 
well with a rolling-pin;’ the baker 
is charged with the indiscriminate 
and indifferent courtship of servant- 
maids, and, in his capacity of ‘ Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, with adulteration 
by means of ‘ pearlash, dust, and 
bones.’ ‘Death, declares a lady, 
addressing the baker in the home- 
thrust words of her poetical deputy— 
* Death, ’tis declared by thousand voices, 

Sits o’er thy basket, and rejoices! 

Thy weights unjust—you little dreamin 

You yet yourself may kick the beam. 

Had I my will, you'd have a shove in, 

And be well done in your own oven.’ 

From grave to gay—to sweep 
from baker. The sweep is, on the 
whole, a favoured man, and the 
ladies are represented as being able 
to trace behind his mask of soot the 
lines of youthful or of manly beauty. 
There seems a very good chance for 
the sweep whenever he has leisure 
and inclination to degrade his aspi- 
rations to so lowly and jog-trot a 
thing as matrimony. The dyer, the 
man of many colours, does not fare 
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so well as the sweep, the incarnate 
negation of all colour. Linen- 
drapers, publicans, potboys, coopers, 
cigar-makers, printers, engravers, 
photographers—whether as opera- 
tors or touters—seem to have but 
slender chances with the fair. The 
cleverest and most lively of all the 
antipathetic valentines we have ex- 
amined is one in which a photo- 
graphic touter is snubbed— 


* “ Have your portrait taken, sir?” 

well as you, 

With care each trait producing, 1 can take a 
likeness true ; 

But do not let a courtesylyour vanity mislead, 

For though I do your portrait take, I'll ne'er 
take you indeed. 

I know you're very positive 
cepted be, 

Bat try it on, and you'l} soon get a negative 
from me.’ 


The blacksmith, the harness- 
maker, the bricklayer, the carpenter, 
the undertaker or ‘ death-hunter,’ 
the engine-driver, the *>busman—as 
driver or conductor—all these gen- 
try are at a discount, unless indeed 
we are to take the clumsy puns in 
which they are professionally ridi- 
culed as the inverted signs of a 
flattering preference. No life and 
no calling are sufficiently sacred to 
escape the attacks of the female 
valentine-sender. When she is once 
put at it, she shows herself a won- 
drously creditable adept in the art 
of vituperation. She throws scorn 
upon the majesty of the law, as in- 
corporate in the person of the 
‘ bobby,’ and even the postman, ‘the 
man of letters,’ who unconsciously 
helps her in her attacks on others, 
is not safe from her sarcastic illibe- 
rality. And she spurns the valet, 
the coachman, the page, the foot- 
man, the whole tribe of flunkeys, 
indeed, with all the supercilious 
thoroughness of Alton Locke. 

The reader may imagine, from 
= a resentative specimens which 

m placed before him, the 
rat in which the scorn, hatred, 
and denials of the valentine poet, 


you See, a5 


you would ac- 
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writing on behalf of the ladies, are 
couched when it is intended to an- 
nihilate at once the hopes and the 
self-respect of a member of any one 
of the callings or occupations named, 
or left unnamed, above. Amongst 
those we have omitted from the list 
is the tailor; and this omission was 
one of set purpose. The tailor is 
the most polygonal of operatives ; 
and the valentine poet foregoes his 
strictures on none of the sartorial 
peculiarities. The proverbs and 
traditions about the person of the 
tailor are innumerable; the imple- 
ments of his craft are manifold, and 
for the most part susceptible of 
ambiguity; and many of the reflec- 
tions upon his professional morality 
are obnoxious to the punning em- 
blem. It is, however, when we 
think of the permutations, the end- 
less combinations, of which so great 
a multiplicity of objects is capable, 
that we understand the infinite 
number of approaches by which the 
sensitive tailor ‘may be attacked. 
What has been said most scurvily 
of him, from the time of Petruchio 
to the time of Dean Swift, is used to 
supplement the force of the scandal 
originated or afloat to-day. An en- 
tire article might be written on the 
sarcastic and sinister valentine lite- 
rature which has for its object the 
philanthropic artiste whose one pur- 
pose in life is to clothe the naked. 
But the materiel of such literature 
is not difficult to be imagined, nor 
is the manner in which the vulgar 
muse would be likely to employ 
such materiel a mystery beyond the 
penetration of the reader. 

Before closing our review of this 
department of literature, it is a re- 
lief to turn to the really tasteful 
productions which Mr. Rimmel now 
scatters over the land. Pleasantly 
perfumed, daintily embossed, and 
ranging in price from pence to 
pounds, they present a striking 
contrast to the mass of rubbish 
which they are well calculated to 
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LADY MARGARET'S VALENTINE. 


N our village of Kempton there 
was only one opinion of Lady 
Margaret— whether contemplated 
in the past or the present, whether 
thought of as the wife or widow 
of Sir Geoffrey Caryll, she was 
always spoken of as ‘a perfect 
lady.’ People were not persuaded 
of anything more entirely than of the 
perfections of Lady Margaret. Her 
excellence was an article of faith 
among us, so perfectly did our 
little world believe in her. 

This gracious lady was beautiful 
in face, very graceful in movements, 
gentle in manner. She was affable 
without impertinent condescension, 
and respectful to everybody. The 
good Kempton people were very 
proud of her title; ‘a lady in her 
own right,’ they called her; dear, 
faithful, friendly souls, and I had 
listened to them in my childhood 
with much solemn wonder in my 
swelling heart as to what those 
words might mean. 

Lady Margaret had stood much 
alone in the world before her mar- 
riage. She had been an orphan; 
she had brought no grand relations 
to look down on the hereditary de- 
votion of the Kempton neighbours ; 
and Miss Smithers, the grocer’s 
heiress, had had a larger fortune; 
but Lady Margaret stood in no 
need of the recommendations of 
money or friends, she was such 
‘a perfect lady?’ 

As to myself I worshipped Lady 
Margaret with a truly . devoted 
heart, and my mother gave her the 
purest admiration, and a very grate- 
ful love. 

I suppose I may say that my 
father, James Royds, had been the 
first gentleman of his family. The 
Royds family had in long succes- 
sion, from father to son, been in the 
place of land stewards to the Caryll 
property; but the late Sir Geoffrey, 
who had been Lady Margaret's 
husband, and my father, had been 
‘only sons,’ and as the boys grew 
into close friends it was agreed that 
they should not be parted. They 
went to Oxford together, where my 
father greatly distinguished himself. 





He had become a barrister, and he 
had married early; then, in the 
same year, he and Sir Geoffrey died 
—Sir Geoffrey of a fall from his 
horse, my father in consequence of 
a fever caught in London. I was 
ten years old at that time, and Lady 
Margaret had only been two years 
married. 

The house in which we lived had 
been prepared for my mother’s 
reception when a bride, by Sir 
Geoffrey. It stood within the 
park wall, which was covered with 
ivy from the ground to the coping ; 
and it was backed by great cedars, 
whose huge cone-covered branches 
gave out sweet odours as they lay 
straggling in great feathery lengths 
across the turf. The Court was 
about half a mile off, and we could 
get to it by a pathway straight 
across the park, passing by the 
spring called the ‘ Deer-pool,’ which 
lay on the sunny side of a dense 
thicket of evergreens; this path was 
only used by the servants of the 
Court, ourselves, and our two maid- 
servants, and the privileged feet of 
the village postman. My mother 
and I were also allowed to use ‘ the 
private drive,’ and there my little 
pony carriage wheels were often 
heard mernly running over the 
well-rolled, perfectly kept, gravelled 
road. 

On the deaths which I have re- 
corded, the Kempton people added 
to their every-day thoughts many 
speculations as to how my mother 
and Lady Margaret would be left; 
and on both matters they were soon 
sufficiently informed. My mother 
was left in affluence, and Lady 
Margaret had the entire Caryll pro- 
perty bequeathed to her; but if a 
certain Captain Granby, of whom 
no one had ever heard before, but 
who now turned out to be some 
distant cousin of Sir Geoffrey, sur- 
vived her, he was to be the future 
owner of Kempton Court. 

Nobody cared for Captain Granby. 
Nobody knew where he was. In 
India, said somebody; so they took 
that matter for granted. For all 
practical purposes Lady Margaret 
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she will not marry again—oh, I 
hope, I hope!’ 

Away we went ; the day was the 
brightest that ever dawned on any 
Valentine, Iam sure; the sun was 
like summer, the birds were singing, 
the primroses were showing in the 
sheltered places,and when we got 
to the Beeches, there was the dry 
rustle of the beech mast beneath 
our feet, and gay green patches 
where the leaves of the blue 
hyacinths had pushed their way. 

‘Oh, this is exquisite!’ cried Lady 
Margaret. ‘See the light on those 
glittering rocks—look how the sha- 
dow of those great boughs gets 
painted on them. But we have not 
the river yet; let us get up the 
bank and see how it looks from 
above—I declare it is hot.’ 

Lady Margaret was quite right. 
We had walked fast, we were in a 
place at once sunny and sheltered, 
and it was a moment of as much 
enjoyment and promise as any lady- 
sketcher could desire. She had got 
beyond me now, by a rough path 
up the steep bank, and she stood 
waiting. 

‘Oh, Mary, it is delicious! So 
peaceful, so pretty! It seems odd 
to think of so much beauty going 
on, whether or not there be any to 
look at it. Nature is a prodigal. 
Here we are quite alone, not a 
creature have we seen—not a Va- 
lentine !’ 

And then she laughed like a girl. 
She took one or two steps more, so 
as to command the other side of a 
granite rock, and then she came 
back quickly to me. 

‘Oh, I hope he did not hear. 
There is a man there, sitting down, 
drawing in water colours—what 
shall we do?’ 

*Go home,’ I said. 

‘I don’t know. The place is my 
own. I shall speak to him.’ 

She went up the bank once more, 
keeping me by her side. But as we 
neared the highest point of the in- 
tervening wall of stone, the man 
appeared on the top. He took offa 
cloth Scotch cap that he wore, and 
bowed tous. We were both struck 
by the extreme picturesqueness of 
his position, attitude, and general 
appearance; and it was with a 
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peculiarly sweet voice that he 
said— 

‘I know I am on Lady Margaret 
Caryll’s grounds. But I hope I 
have not trespassed too far—too 
near the house, I mean.’ 

‘ You are nearly a mile from my 
house,’ said Lady Margaret. The 
stranger again gave a little bow. 
‘Do not leave your sketch un- 
finished. The scenery here is very 
fine, and you will not often get so 
good a day at this time of the year.’ 

‘Thank you!’ he said. And once 
more touching his hat, he turned 
away, as ifto go back to where Lady 
Margaret had seen him. We, too, 
turned away, and I thought Lady 
Margaret looked disturbed. 

‘We will come some other time,’ 
—then she added, after a pause, 
with an odd short laugh, as if vexed 
at being disappointed of our sketch- 
ing hour—‘ when there are no Va- 
lentines about;’ and I, a little 
chafed, perhaps, by her manner— 
for the first time in my life it vexed 
me—said quickly— 

‘Nay, it was your Valentine—you 
saw him, not I!’ 

* Child!’ 

I started;.stood still; took her 
hand, and kissed it, 

‘I wish I had never uttered the 
word,’ I cried. 

‘So do I,’ she said, ‘ and I said it, 
as well as saw it first; so the whole 
fault of this is mine—kiss me, Mary. 
There! Now no more!’ 

And so we did not speak of it just 
then any more. But before the day 
was ended we had both laughed 
heartily over the Valentine, the vex- 
ation, and the adventure. We called 
the sketcher ‘the Valentine;’ we 
wondered about him a little, and 
finished the day by colouring up 
eur morning walk till it glowed as 
a good story when we told it at 
‘little tea’ to my mother. There it 
seemed to end. Yet, again and 
again, as weeks passed by, I felt an 
unaccountable vexation rise in my 
breast because Lady Margaret had 
seen ‘the Valentine.’ At last, when 
June was come, there was some- 
thing else to think about. The re- 
turn to the old public days was 
announced. The people were to 
have their fill of pleasure, and once 
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more they might go home tired, 
loyal, and satisfied, if they would. 
The day fixed upon was the 2oth of 
June, and everybody said that they 
should ‘ make it a point to go.’ 

Then everybody wondered if Lady 
Margaret would leave off mourning 
on that day—if she would really 
wear colours. I was a very slave 
in my love for Lady Margaret. I 
did not wish her to be gay after that 
fashion. I hoped, feared, wondered. 
When the day came she kissed me 
lovingly, and was dressed in rich- 
flowing, soft-shining grey, with a 
white bonnet, and delicate marabout 
feathers in it; and the blessedness 
of her presence seemed to wrap me 
round like a garment. 

Such a day it was! such lights 
and shadows, such warmth and 
gladness! such a confusion of happy 
sounds! The whole park, except 
where the deer were kept enclosed, 
was alive with a moving multitude, 
enjoying the glad fellowship of those 
holiday hours. Suddenly Lady Mar- 
garet came up to me. 


she said,—‘the Valen- 


excited. I suppose I seemed very 
stupid, for she went on with strange 
earnestness— 

‘Have you heard of a man—a 
young man, a gentleman, I mean— 
who has been lodging with Mrs. 
Bond by the river side—he is “ the 
Valentine ”—he is here!’ 

‘Do you mean the man who came 
there, fishing? I heard that some 
youth came there on foot, with his 
fishing-rod. He has been ill. My 
mother sent him strawberries a 
week ago. I have never seen him.’ 

‘ That talking Miss Nancy Bennet 
says he has often asked about me.’ 

There was something just a little 
less than perfect in Lady Margaret’s 
manner I thought; and the thought 
troubled and vexed me. 

‘Come with me now,’ she said. 

So we walked across the park to- 
gether, to where people were col- 
lected under the shade of some 
stately oaks. But I could think 
only of the brilliant morning in 
February, and that dreadful Valen- 
tine—for so I called the man in my 
heart. 
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‘How do you do, Mrs. Bond? 
said Lady Margaret, walking straight 
up to the mistress of the little inn. 
Mrs. Bond curtsied and congratu- 
lated herself on being there. ‘ Not 
but that it was hard to come,’ she 
said, ‘for I have a lodger now, my 
lady, whose fishing is well-nigh for 
ever over. I could not leave him at 
home. He vowed like a wilful child 
that I should bring him. I had a 
world of difficulty to settle it.’ 

‘ And how was it arranged ?’ 

‘Why, with two poles and an 
arm-chair; and there he is! He is 
one of those who always have their 
own way, and such don’t last long.’ 

We looked in the direction pointed 
out by Mrs. Bond, and saw a figure 
wrapped up in cloaks, sitting in a 
chair, in the shade. 

‘I heard,’ said Lady Margaret, 
‘that a sick man had been brought 
here; I thought I would ask about 
him.’ 

‘Thank you, my lady; just like 
you. I wish you would speak to 
him. There, he looks this way,— 
you may almost see his eyes flash.’ 

‘ He is prodigious handsome,’ said 
a voice close by; and Lady Marga- 
ret a little shrunk aside from the 
touch of Miss Nancy Bennet. ‘ Pro- 
digious handsome! My sister and I 
make him often an object for a 
walk—pleasant to have an object,’ 
said Miss Nancy. ‘Mrs. Bond 
seems to take great care of him; 
sets him outside to watch the 
river, and he admires the river, 
and talks of your ladyship—talks 
vastly of your ladyship, giggled 
Miss Nancy; and though the poor 
creature meant no more, I am sure, 
than to do honour to Lady Marga- 
ret’s perfection, I yet felt I could 
have strangled her for her manner 
of doing it. 

‘Well, and I wish her ladyship 
would speak to him, if she will be 
so kind, said Mrs. Bond, angrily. 
‘He wants friends— le as can 
be friends ;’ with a fiery flash of her 
eyes on Miss Nancy. ‘When I 
asked him the other day who I 
should send to if anything hap- 
pened, he said, “ The doctor or the 
coroner,—which you please ;” and if 
that is not enough to break the 
heart of any woman who has been 
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wife and mother, I don’t know what 
is.’ 


‘e What is his name?’ asked Lady 


ret. 

‘That he don’t tell,’ said Mrs. 
Bond. ‘ But he pays his way, and 
he has got ¢/iat natural to me, that 
if he didn’t pay I could not turn 
him out. He ain’t like other people. 
He’s got a wonderful way with him ; 
why, my old man is just like his 
servant, and my grandchildren— 
they adores him !’ 

‘ Nevertheless,’ said Miss Nancy, 
a, ‘you will get into trouble 
if you let him die in your house 
without a doctor.’ 

‘Then trouble may come, and 
welcome. A doctor he won’t have, 
and not all the doctors that ever 
were made would keep him here; 
for he is dying, though slow; and 
I am doctor enough to know that.’ 

‘Very mysterious!’ exclaimed 
Miss Nancy. 

‘Which I never denied, re 
sponded Mrs. Bond. ‘But still I 
know something. Gentleman he 
is; ill he is; and dying he is. I 
wish, my lady, you would go and 
speak to him.’ 

‘ Good-day, Mrs. Bond,’ said Lady 
Margaret, with one of her quiet 
penetrating smiles which went to 
the heart directly; and then, with 
her hand within my arm, she 
walked up to the languid figure in 
the chair under the trees. 

He took off his hat as she came 
near. Miss Nancy Bennet had cer- 
tainly not over-stated the amount 
of his beauty. He looked at Lady 
Margaret boldly with a smile which 
was wonderful, but strangely free. 
Many people stood by. There was 
something in his face as he looked 
at my kind friend which I felt 
vexed that they should see. 

‘I hope you are not too ill for 
the enjoyment of this day,’ she 
Bai 


d. 
‘I am too ill for enjoyment of any 


kind, he answered, with a sweet 
voice, and the accent of an educated 
man. ‘Iam here on business.’ 

* What!’ 

‘I had two things to do. One 
was to secure for Mrs. Bond a happy 
day; and then—my voice is weak; 
will you come closer to me?” 
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We walked to his side, and Lady 
Margaret stooped her head. 

‘Then, to try to see you; and 
ask your charity for the few days I 
have to live.’ 

Lady Margaret kept her hand on 
my arm and looked at the sick man 
kindly. 

His features were as perfect as a 
statue’s ; his face might have served 
as a model for a young Apollo. 
The whole countenance was of that 
god-like character which belongs to 
such ideas—so bold, sweet, and free, 
without a touch of the coarse or 
rude; it was like the assertion of a 
superior nature that could neither 
be misunderstood nor restrained. I 
felt surprised at the contemplation 
of such living beauty; and yet 
there was a ghastliness when the 
smile died away which separated 
this sick man from the strong and 
healthy living souls that were now 
standing about us. 

‘ How can I help you?’ said Lady 
Margaret. 

‘By saying that, when I am 
dying, if you are sent for, you will 
come.’ 

‘ Not till then ?’ she said, softly. 

‘As you please,’ he answered; 
and then again there was that free 
smile on his face which had so 
greatly struck me at first. It was 
grandly beautiful, no doubt, but, 
nevertheless, it was a smile that 
had in it more power than pleasant- 


ness. 

When the day was spent, and the 
last of the crowd were gone, I found 
Lady Margaret sitting alone in the 
library. The door was open and 
the windows also. She was sitting 
still and thoughtful, in the cool 
freshness of the evening air. 

‘Where is your mother, dear 
Mary ?’ she asked. 

I said, ‘She walked home hours 
ago. She has sent the pony carriage 
for me.’ 

‘Oh!’ said Lady Margaret, ‘ that 
will suit me exactly. Send your 
servant back on foot, and then you, 
Mary, can take me a drive.’ 

‘I should like it very much, I 
answered. ‘But I shall not know 
how to get home. I am not allowed 
to drive by myself by the road, and 
I am afraid to take Robin by the 
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deer park; they jump out and 
startle him so.’ 

‘Never mind; I will send you 
home, or take you. Only stay with 
me now, and take me a drive.’ 

It was odd to hear Lady Margaret 
80 positive, I thought. But I was 
glad to do as she said, and I did it. 
The pony carriage came, and Lady 
Margaret and I drove away. When 
we got to the lodge gates she said—- 

‘ Drive to Mrs. Bond’s, my dear.’ 

‘Lady Margaret!’ 

* Yes; I must see that man again. 
I can’t get over what—what—what 
I felt, Mary; and this delicious air 
cools me. Drive on, Mary.’ 

I felt vexed, surprised, sorry. To 
blame Lady Margaret, even to doubt 
Lady Margaret, was a neW sensa- 
tion; but I drove on silently in the 
direction of the ‘ Crown and Salmon.’ 

‘There we are!’ she cried, with 
considerable excitement in her 
voice. ‘Don’t be unnatural, Mary. 
You can’t speak.’ 

‘I don’t like being here,’ I said. 

She touched my arm and made 
me look at her. 
heightened so by what she had in 
her mind that she quite dazzled me. 

‘You must neither think nor 
speak,’ she said. ‘I feel sure thata 
very wonderful thing is going to 
happen to—to me.’ And then she 
got out of the carriage and went 
straight into the house. 

I stayed in the carriage waiting. 
The river murmured away. Young 
men who had come for a few days’ 
fishing strolled about talking of the 
river, the weather, and the weight 
of salmon. Half amhour passed, 
and then Lady Margaret came back, 
with a face, the odd excitemerit of 
which she could not ¢onceal. 

‘Go to your own home now, 
Mary. It is too late for anything 
else.’ So I drove to our entrance- 
gate, when Lady Margaret got out, 
and walked straight across the park 
towards the Court, only saying, 
‘Thank you, dear; good -night.’ 
I looked after her. I felt as if 
there was something wrong. I did 
not like the unnaturally strong in- 
terest my perfect Lady Margaret 
had shown in this beautiful stranger. 
I disliked her whole manner so much 
—I felt it to be so unaccountable 


Her beauty was 
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that I keptall about it a secret from 
—— — 

ys and weeks . Lady 
Margaret had sent two medical 
men, at different times, to see the 
sick man, but no entreaties of Mrs. 
Bond, nor of her husband, could 
make him see either of them. Mrs. 
Bond said that he must die. Lady 
Margaret sent all manner of dainties 
to the inn from the Court, which 
the sick man appeared to relish ex- 
ceedingly. 

This man then became the chief 
interest of our lives. He wonld sit 
in his arm-chair by the river side, 
refusing to speak to any one except 
Lady Margaret. All eyes and 
mouths were open to watch and 
to report proceedings. Lady Mar- 
garet was with him daily—once, 
twice a-day; and when he was 
worse fora few days, she remained 
and waited on him like a servant. 

How things grew worse until they 
assumed unpleasant dimensions, I 
need not say. But Lady Marga- 
ret’s perfections first grew dim, and 
then withered away. At last my 
mother cautioned me that it was a 
matter on which I had better not 
speak ; and then I wept bitter tears. 

Down, down, down, in popular 
opinion, went Lady Margaret. The 
whole county heard, talked, won- 
dered, and, for the most part, con- 
demned. At last my mother spoke 
to her. 

‘Oh yes,’ she said, standing up 
in our morning room, ‘I know 
people dislike my having taken to 
sick-nursing.’ And she laughed a 
hard laugh, such as we had never 
heard from her before. Then she 
stopped suddenly, and wiped her 
eyes, which were full of tears. ‘I 
cannot help it, she said. ‘ I must 
go there. I cannot keep away. It 
would kill the poor creature if I did.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed, you ought,’ 
pleaded my mother. 

‘I can’t,’ she repeated, almost 
angrily; ‘will you believe me if I 
say, I won’t.” Then she walked out 
of the room. But in another mo- 
ment she came back again. She 
kissed my mother, looking with sad, 
entreating eyes into her face. “You 
will always stand by me,’ she said. 
* The Royds have always been faith 
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ful to the Court. You will always 
make Mary think well of me?’ Then 
she broke out in great excitement— 
* But, in the name of Heaven, what 
have Idone? Are we never to visit 
the sick, or comfort the afflicted?’ 
My mother did not speak. But I, 
in an excess of girlish excitement, 
cried out —‘Oh, Lady Margaret, 
that is not the question. It is so 
dreadful, because people say you are 
in love with that horrid man;’ and 
then a fit of crying overcame me, 
and I dropped my face on the sofa 
cushion, sobbing violently. 

‘Is it as bad as that?’ she asked, 
with a trembling voice and a scared 
face. ‘But do not cry, my darling. 
You are a good, brave girl. Thank 
you for telling me. Yet, do not 
call that sick man, “ horrid ”—it is 
not true; and I cannot cease to care 
for him. But perhaps I ought to 
take him away, if people say such 
things.” 

She looked at my mother like one 
in a dream. 

‘Give it all up, Lady Margaret. 
Send the man to some consumptive 
hospital. Give him what you please 
—but not your good name. You 
can hardly exaggerate what people 
say.’ 

She made no answer to this speech 


of my mother’s, only going out of 


the house quietly. But the next 
evening as | was walking past the 
deer-pool, I turned home quickly, 
for there, in the shade, sat Lady 
Margaret, with that man’s hand in 
hers, his head on her shoulder, and 
every now and then she kissed the 
broad white forehead, till he looked 
up at her with a face so bright with 
thankful love, that I fled away, and 
got back to my mother’s arms, and 
told her all I had,seen. 

‘We will go away for a time, 
she said. ‘Try not to think of it, 
Mary.’ 

But my idol was broken; and 
the burthen of unbelief nearly broke 
my heart. 

Things grew so bad, that even 
good old simple-minded Mrs. Bond 
spoke to her at last, and said that it 
was unseemly for one in her station 
to nurse a sick man of whom she 
knew nothing, and whose name 
even was unknown, But Lady 
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Margaret only replied that she 
should never desert the sick lodger, 
and that she would never let any 
one take her place by his bedside, 
either by day or night. 

But immediately after Mrs. Bond’s 
expostulation a new thing happened. 
The Kempton carriage, which was 
hired for all occasions by everybody, 
arrived at the ‘Crown and Salmon,’ 
and took the sick lodger to the rail- 
way station. There was Lady Mar- 
garet; she took their places, and, 
unattended, they went away to- 
gether. Martin, her maid, had gone 
to London by a previous train. 

A solemn sort of mourning fell 
on all hearts now. We felt shamed 
in her shame. But we loved her 
still. 

Lady Margaret never wrote to any 
one, but Martin corresponded; with 
the housekeeper. Mrs. Bent used to 
bring us these letters to read. 

‘It is all just as it used to be,’ 
she ‘wrote. ‘She nurses him like 
any hired woman; and he evidently 
loves her fondly.’ 

Martin spoke of the sick man as 
Mr. Lisle. 

Then she wrote again. ‘I am 
coming home. Lady Margaret sends 
me back. My lady has scarcely left 
Mr. Lisle’s room day or night for a 
week. He is better now, and they 
are going to the sea. I expect her 
attendance on him must have ex- 
cited some surprise, though people 
speak of them as related, and I 
favour the idea. But, quite unex- 
pectedly, Captain Granby—he who 
is the heir — has ‘arrived. Lady 
Margaret seems to be on good terms 
with him, though some high words 
I know they have had. He says he 
— take part of the nursing of Mr. 

e.” 


So Martin came back, and in a 
fortnight’s time Lady Margaret 
wrote to Mrs. Bent that her sick 
friend was dead. She enclosed a 
note to Mr. Browning, the clergy- 
man, saying, she should have the 
funeral at Kempton, and that the 
body was to be placed in the Caryll 
vault. 

Nothing could exceed the anger 
of all Kempton at this news of the 
funeral that was to be. The vault 
was opened with angry words; the 
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once ‘perfect lady’ suffered from 
names too vile for repetition. The 
coffin of good Sir Geoffrey was to 
endure defilement from the neigh- 
bourhood of one for whom his widow 
had given her fair name, and stained 
the hitherto spotless pages of the 
chronicles of their house. But no 
one could interfere; and the day 
and the funeral came. 

The Kempton world kept aloof; 
but, nevertheless, on the look out. 

The funeral cortége came slowly 
up the road that flanked the park, 
to the village church. In the mourn- 
ing coaches were Captain Granby, 
and, following him, Lady Margaret. 
Some people only saw her black 
veil, but others said that she was 
weeping in the old quiet way, as 
she would have wept before the 
fevered life of the last three months 
had come to her. 

Then came the procession up to 
the open grave, and the people who 
were gathered round heard the 
burial words, and, at one word, 
started—one word but little ex- 
pected. The coffin with the black 
inscription on the glittering silver 
plate showed with most conspicu- 
ous clearness this announcement: 

‘ Olivia, wife of Charles Caryll 
Granby, died October 7, aged 23.’ 

The news spread. The good old 
clergyman was appealed to. He 
could only show a note from Lady 
Margaret, telling him that the sick 
person, once at Mrs. Bond's, and 
now dead, whom he was to bury, 
was not a man, but a woman; that 
she had confided her secret to her, 
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and that she had been taken away 
to die as a woman should. 

‘ She was the wife of Sir Geoffrey’s 
heir,’ wrote Lady Margaret. ‘She 
had left him on the morning of their 
marriage, having received, on her 
return from church, a letter from a 
lover whom she had believed to be 
dead. Her friends had over-per- 
suaded her, knowing to how large 
a property Captain Granby wouid 
succeed. She had wandered about 
for above a year in a man’s disguise, 
and then she formed the project of 
getting to Kempton and casting her- 
self on my protection. I had the 
happiness of getting her to see her 
husband before she died.’ 

No particulars were ever given; 
no further explanation was ever 
made. 

When Captain Granby spoke of 
Lady Margaret he said she was an 
angel. 

When I went again to Kempton 
Court, and into the accustomed 
room, called by the dearly-loved 
voice, welcomed by the much- 
prized embrace, I wept tears of 
joy, knowing what they were say- 
ing in the village, and echoing the 
words in my heart—‘ Such a perfect 
lady.’ One day Captain Granby 
brought a bright young wife to the 
Court; but who the first poor bride 
was we never knew. But every 
twentieth of June, though there are 
no more fete days at Kempton, Mrs. 
Bond has her own special réjoicing. 
There comes to her regularly a 
twenty-pound Bank of England 
note. 


POPPIES IN THE CORN; 
OR, GLAD HOURS IN THE GRAVE YEARS,—No. VI. 
By tHe Avurnor or ‘Tue Harvest or A Quier Eyg,’ ke. 


SOME FEBRUARY SNOWDROPS. 


‘ FPOPPIES in the Corn: Lighter 

Papers between Sermons.’ This 
elasticity, be it remembered, I 
claimed for my title, and so now I 
shall not wander out amid snow- 
bound fields in search of a fugitive 
glad hour, but content me with 
some random thoughts about a sub- 


ject usually thought of and spoken 
of as of less than feather-weight. 
‘Light as love,’ they say. But measles 
may kill, and the wise doctor will not 
neglect what may be scornfully 
called the diseases of infaricy; and 
so it shall not be thought unworthy 
the leisure of a physician of spi- 
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ritual maladies to turn his thoughts 
for an hour to this lightly-heid, 
but sometimes maiming, sometimes 
fatal, disease of the mind, even un- 
requited love. 

And February is my month for 
such thoughts. I like, let me con- 
fess, the harmless mirth or the 
graceful sentiment which bursts 
into such brief, useless, almond- 
blossom on the 14th of this month. 
There is a spray on life which, I dare 
say, has its use, certainly its opal- 
tinted beauty, admirable even to 
gravest eyes, if it come borne upon 
the bosom of deeper water. Hence 
I have, I own, a tender feeling to- 
wards the gentle fooleries of Valen- 
tine’s Day. I have been known to 
send its missives myself:—nay, let 
me make a clean breast of it—I do, 
even now, send them to the little 
ones, ay, and for the twelve years of 
our engaged and married life, my 
prudent partner has twelve poetic 
meditations accumulated. And that 
once darling blossom of my youth, 
even poesy, tended so fondly and 
carefully for long before it fell away, 
leaving but a poor fruit-germ where 
it had rested a little while with 
rose and silver wing ; that cherished 
nursling seems to light life's bough 
again for a day when February 
comes round in the year. For I am 
bound then, at least, to pen some 
stanzas; and the glow almost comes 
back, and the thrill is faintly there, 
and I love soon the old abstracted 
up-look after the word or the rhyme; 
and I exult when it dawns clearly 
on thonght’s horizon. Yes, I love 
at such times to claim my small 
share in that pleasurable pain of 
which Wordsworth speaks in his 
sonnet never toc often quoted :— 

* « There is a pleasure in poetic pains 
Which only poets know ;” ’twas rightly said ; 
Whom could the muses else allure to tread 
Their smoothest paths, to wear their lightest 

chains? 

‘When happiest Fancy has inspired the strains 
How oft the malice of one luckless word 
Pursues th’ enthusiast to the social board, 
Haunts bim belated on the silent plains ! 

* Yet he repines not, if his thought stand clear, 

At last, of hindrance and obscurity, 
Fresh as a star that crowns the brow of morn; 
Bright, speckless, as a softly-moulded tear 
‘The moment it bas left the virgin’s eye, 

Or raindrop lingering on the pointed thorn.’ 
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Cruel February; like a grim giant 
with a bright fairy fora captive, it 
grips this slight, graceful day, and 
—— it within its den; you would 
hardly expect to light upon such a 
butterfly in such an inclement 
month. And yet how often is Fe- 
bruary, stern February, the indul- 
gent jailer also of the loveliest, sweet- 
est day of the long year, letting it 
escape from that snowbound cave, 
and wander out emancipated for the 
short furlough of its ephemeral 
existence ! 

The first spring day: this is Fe- 
bruary’s child; and is there any- 
thing else so fair, as it hesitatingly 
passes forth from his lean arms; its 
hair of too wierdly pale a gold; its 
eyes of too unnaturally clear and 
dewy an azure; its one or two bird- 
songs too sweet to accord yet with 
the numbed year; its smile too wan, 
too ethereal for any of these to last ? 
But you think not so much of its 
passing soon, as of its being here 
now, if you be of the more healthy, 
joyous temperament; and you revel 
in the present genial hour, not fore- 
casting how to-morrow the eager 
north, or the keen east, or a disgust- 
ing compound of both, may be sting- 
ing and icing your face, and turning 
your hands numb and livid; and it 
is the first warm sunshine to-day, if 
it shall be the ox-roasting fire half- 
way up the chimney to morrow. 

In truth a delighttul thing it is, 
that saunter into your garden early 
on the first spring day. ‘The 
cheery summer sound of the first 
bee past your ear; the pleasant 
appearing of the over-brimming 
emerald in the buds of the goose- 
berry bush; the nestward trill and 
twitter of the tiny fussy wren in the 
warm-tinted hedge; the crocuses 
that have suddenly slipped their 
yellow yolks through the mould, or 
that have ventured to open wide in 
the warmth, and in which more bees 
are busy at work; the bright pink 
hepaticas, catching the eye where 
only a little pile of naked stalks and 
dead leaves lay yesterday; the sister- 
hood of snowy drops trembling on 
their blue stalks, touched with that 
tinge of cold green for a blush—how 
often, in prose or poetry, and in na- 
ture, have these again and again ap- 
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peared ; and yet, how ever new they 
are, as winter unwillingly spares 
them from its grip. 

And those are now tight-clenched 
buds, that shall be, in a few months 
more, the falling leaves, and a stir 
of life passes through them— 

* Those blind motions of the Spring, 
That show the year is turned, 

as the new warmth of the sun falls 
on them. Shut in those tiny caskets, 
the thousand varieties of shape and 
colour, crowding foliage, bud and 
blossom and fruit-germ, nascent in 
February, expectant in March, awake 
in-April, impetuous in May, serene 
in June, heavy in July, grave in 
August, smitten in September, flying 
in October, falling in November, 
huddled in December, forgotten in 
January. Ah! they arein thestage 
now which the Hebrew Byron most 
commended. The fallen leaves he 
preferred to those yet on the wind- 
vexed, blight-attacked bough; but 
the leaves in the bud, innocent yet 
of all sad and staining experience, 
he praised most of all :— 

‘Wherefore I praised the dead 
which are already dead more than 
the living which are yet alive. 

* Yea, better is he than both they, 
which hath not yet been, who hath 
not seen the evil work that is done 
under the sun.’ 

And thus it is in February with 
the buds ; you see Nature yet in its 
swaddling-clothes, and a smile of 
much sweetness but of little mean- 
ing passes seldom over its baby-face. 


I may well pass through the 
porch of thought on that first un- 
timely spring day that straightway 
to-morrow’s winter nips, to musings 
on the subject which my title alle- 
gorizes, For— 

* In the Spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 

In the Spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 

another crest ; 

In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 

burnished dove ; 

In the Spring a young man’s fancy lightly 

turns to thoughts of love.’ 


And if I call that particular phase 
of the complant which I have taken 
in hand to consider by the name of 
the pale, neglected February flower, 
why, I am but listening to an echo 
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from a thought which I thus dressed 
in rhyme and rhythm, I remember, 
in old young days, 
* When lucky rhymes to me were scrip and 
share, 
And mellow metres more than cent. for cent.’ 


In truth, little do these grosser 
matters concern me even now; but 
yet the press of life has driven the 
rhyming into a corner. However, 
thus I sang, after praising the rose, 
that Summer nurses and favours :— 


* Not so with us, we but reflect 
The pallid hue of winter’s snow, 
And green, pale emblem of neglect, 
Dwells, half-concealed, our leaves below ; 
In winter's dull and cheerless skies 
For us no kindly smiles appear, 
The snow that on our petals lies 
Can scarce glide down them in a tear 
* The winter wind, the biting blast, 
Our only childbood’s songs bave been ; 
The driving sleet, down drifting fast, 
Beat on our leaves of tender green ; 
Our bed, the cold and dreary snow ; 
Our canopy, the leaden sky ; 
Our fate, unnoticed here to grow ; 
Our future lot, unmourned to die. 
‘ And if perchance a sunbeam threw 
its light upon our leaves awhile, 
Pale and uncertain was its hue, 
And faint and chill its very smile ; 
But soon the sun, now cold and dim, 
Shall spend the warmth, to us denied, 
On gayer flowers that smile on him, 
When we, who loved him first, have died 
* And thus may love, a lonely flower, 
Silent in some warm bosom grow ; 
Pelted by sorrow’s driving shower, 
Chilled by neglect’s cold dreary snow ; 
And tho’ perchance more fair and pure 
Than many a summer blossom gay, 
Like us, it may uncheered endure ; 
Like us, unmourned, in death decay. 
There now, I didn’t know that 
was such poor stuff. Never mind, I 
shall take the taste out of your mouth 
with Tennyson and Browning pre- 
sently. I go on, however, to gather a 
handful of these snowdrops from 
their beds, and to examine them 
more particularly. 


‘The pangs of misprized love :’ 
Hamlet reckons these in his list of 
the ‘shocks that flesh is heir to.’ 
And these pangs are, in their turn, 
misprized. Is there anything more 
the butt of scorn and ridicule, even 
of ferocious contempt, to those who 
have passed through life’s romantic 
flower-copses into its commonplace 
ordered garden, than is this anguish 
of unsuccessful love? Yet is there 
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(turn back memory’s leaves and see) 
any anguish at all comparable to 
this, while it tasts? Suicide, mad- 
ness, and murder—these have been 
in all ages some of the symptoms of 
the compaint the mention of whose 
existence as a real disease will 
hardly be tolerated with patience 
by some people. ‘ Stuff: nonsense: 
sickly foolery: childish folly: the 
silly dreams of boy and girl!’ Ah! 
they have left far behind all that 
old delicious or agonizing madness ; 
so far behind that the very memory 
of it has gone; or they have been so 
little careful to keep up even a small 
flowerplot in the heart that is now 
turned into a dull, useful vegetable 
garden, that, remembering those 
old feelings, they pish and pshaw 
them in a veritable anger at ever 
having been guilty of such unreason- 
able conduct. Yet, as a fact, that 
crusty old merchant, who now has 
nothing better than a grunt or a 
snub for the patient matron his 
wife, did once in old days, forty 
years ago, walk up and down his 
room one whole night in absolute 
agony, upon some astute move of 
that wily and capricious beauty, 
and underwent the same exercise 
the next night, in simple ecstasy, 
because she had, beyond his dreams, 
granted a kiss and a raven tress. 
What losses or profits since that 
time have, really, ever stricken or 
elated his heart like those? Ah! 
that old time of generous and un- 
selfish devotion, when 


* Love took up the glass of Time, and turned it 
in his glowing bands ; 
Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands. 
* Love took up the harp of Life, and smote on 
all the chords with might; 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, 
passed in music out of sight.’ 


That old time, that old magic cast 
over life, that delicious dream-time, 
is all forgotten now, or remembered 
but to be indignantly repudiated, 
* I was a fool then, sir.” It may be 
so: but not all those self-absorbed 
who thus speak to the young hearts 
that timidly urge precedent on their 
own behalf are necessarily wiser 
since. And, at .any rate, there 
must still be fools (if love be the 
badge of these), to be tolerated until 
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the dust or the drought of the 
summer have toned down all that 
tender greenness. 

To me there is something pecu- 
liarly attractive of sympathy in the 
feelings that (perhaps in some de- 
gree wholesomely for them) meet 
with such rough and unceremonious 
treatment from those who have 
outgrown them. For this is it: the 
feelings are outgrown. Our life is 
short, but we pass through divers 
stages init, and the next forgets the 
last: and at the end it is often as 
though we had never experienced 
the earlier ones at all. Just wateh, 
for instance, and see if you will not 
catch yourself growling at the 
children’s noisy romps; and yet 
that quicksilver was in your limbs 
and lungs once. How keen a re- 
proach that naive remark of the 
children bears for many a gruff old 
fogy— 

‘Mother, do you think grand- 
father will be in Heaven? 

* Yes, my child, I hope so, But 
why do you ask ?’ 

* O, then, I'm sure we don’t want 
to go there. For he'll come grum- 
bling in, “ Humph, humph, what are 
these children doing here?” ’ 

And so with the youths and 
maidens. Considering the terrific 
or the mortifying affair that their 
lovemaking is often made to them 
by the elders, who would ever 
surmise that those old hopes, 
anxieties, and ecstasies had ever 
lashed the staid waters of the pa- 
rental hearts? O we should try, 
more than we do, to throw ourselves 
and our sympathies, and our me- 
mories, into our children’s ages, 
from infancy upwards! That is the 
kindliest and the wisest mature or 
old age, to which the wee things, 
and the schoolboys, and the lovers, 
alike love to come, and to bring 
their confidences. It has been an 
old idea with me that it would be 
well if we could photograph our— 
what shall I say ?—metapbysical 
selves at the different stages of ‘life. 
It is, I repeat, quite remarkable to 
note how fast we not only outgrow, 
but forget them. Was the B.A. 
ever a Freshman, can we suppose ; 
or the Don ever an undergraduate ? 
Was the squire ever a younger 
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brother, or the archdeacon ever a 
poor curate with three children and 
150/, a year? Was the schoolmaster 
ever a schoolboy; or the parent 
ever a lover; or the elder brother 
ever a litile dancing two-year old? 
Every age has its delicate snail- 
horns, which it tentatively puts out, 
but which the next age rudely 
brushes, that they soon learn to 
shrink into themselves. But it 
was, believe me, a flaw in wisdom 
thus to repel them. 

It is time to return to my special 
subject. Peculiarly and above all, 
then, it is this timid and lonely 
flower of unrequited love that meets 
most wintry storms and unsympa- 
thetic skies. Those even who have 
a little patience for smooth and 
commonplace love- making have 
rarely any at all for this. Galling 
sneers; abuse of the object that the 
sensitively generous heart would 
guard from even a thought of 
blame; repeated expressions of 
amazement at the infatuation which 
can persist in seeing aught to love 
in one so unresponsive, dull, unin- 
teresting ; and you don’t notice how 
the pale listener winces and writhes 
under the torture. You are im- 
patient with him, you are at a loss 
to think why he cannot at once throw 
off the trammels; but time was when 
those silky fetters found yourself a 
helpless captive: and the odd thing 
is, that you are not at least re- 
minded by his case of those old 
days. I suppose the reason will be 
partly that you are not in love with 
the him or the her in question, and 
you will not throw yourself into 
the position of one who is so. What 
they can see in them you can’t un- 
derstand. They can, however, and 
that is just the difference. Your 
goose is their swan. And besides I 
suppose in many cases you have let 
that early poetry of life wane quite 
into the prosaic: you have kept no 
flowers, as I said, in the kitchen 
garden: the lover died out of the 
husband long ago. Your heart has 
long been unstrung, and there are 
now no responsive chords for the 
most cunning hand to sweep. So 
where sympathy was sorely wanted 

ou administer a snub— nay, a 
dful, a good many handfuls, of 
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them; where a kindly word was 
craved for, you had but a growl to 
give; where wise, strong advice was 
sought, you gave a scolding or a 
sneer. And all, 1 dare say, because 
you had not kept your old photo- 
graphs, and did not really know 
what a wound that was that you 
were dressing with brickdust, or 
sprinkling with vitriol. 

But there is no mistake about the 
feeling, when you have it. It isa 
real anguish then, at any rate, how- 
ever difficult it be to sympathise 
with, or even to tolerate, in after life, 
in another. Lovers are bores often, I 
know, and so are some parents with 
their children. But I am not talking 
of those who weary other people by 
their confidences, but of those who 
have a real agony that rather would 
have to be coaxed from them, than 
laid bare to every gaze. ‘She never 
told her love’—that is hackneyed, 
but yet a story that keeps on in the 
telling. Grant that (happily) the 
tragic end is not the common end; 
that deep wounds heal, and perhaps 
hardly leave a scar after a while; 
that time and change happen to all. 
Yet you are not to refuse sympathy 
to one racked with toothache be- 
cause by next year it may have 
lulled, nor to refuse to prescribe 
for a fever because some years 
hence it may be almost a forgotten 
experience. There is a quiet heart- 
broken pathos about Hood’s poem, 
‘Fair Inez,’ which may well come 
in here, as a song to relieve the 
reading : 

*O saw ye not fair Inez? 
She's gone into the west, 
To dazzle when the sun is down 
And rob the world of rest; 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


*O turn again, fair Inez, 
Before the fall of night, 
For fear the moon should shine alone, 
And stars unrivalled bright ; 
And blessed will the lover be 
That walks beneath their light, 
And breathes the love aghinst thy cheek 
I dare not even write! 


* Would I had been, fair Inez, 
That gallant cavalier, 
Who rode so gaily by thy side 
And whispered thee sv near !— 
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Were there no bonny dames at home, 
Or no true lovers here, 

That he should cross the seas to win 
The dearest of the dear ? 

I saw thee, lovely Inez, 

Descend along the shore, 

With bands of noble gentlemen, 

And banners waved before ; 

And gentle youth and maidens gay, 
And snowy plumes they wore ;— 

It would have been a beauteous dream,— 
If it had been no more ! 


Alas, alas, fair Inez, 

She went away with song, 

With music waiting on her steps 

And shoutings of the throne ! 

But some were sad, and felt no mirth, 
But only music’s wrong, 

In sounds that sung, Farewell, Farewell, 
To her you've loved so long ! 
Farewell, farewell, fair Inez, 

That vessel never bore 

So fair a lady on its deck, 

Nor danced so light before. 

Alas, for pleasure on the sea, 

And sorrow on the shore! 

The smile that blest one lover's heart 
Has broken many more !’ 


Ah yes, it was no joke, you may 
be assured, that turning home to 
the blank life after the rose-touched 
sail had passed into the horizon. 

Then, while I am about calling 
witnesses, there is Locksley Hall, 
with its masterly picture of a heart’s 
sweetness all turned sour, or of its 
green and silver flower-meadow all 
ploughed up. 


* How beautiful the yesterday that stood 
Over me like a rainbow! I am alone. 

* ‘The past is past. I see the future stretch 
All dark and barren as a rainy sea.’ 


Thus Alexander Smith tries to set 
before us that peculiar, utter blank 
which seems to fall upon life under 
the circumstances which we are 
now contemplating. Wordsworth 
has his image for the same deso- 
lation : 
* This soft warm heart, once free to hold 

A thousand tender pleasures, thine and mine, 

Is left more desolate, more dreary cold 

Than a forsaken bird’s-nest filled with snow 

Mid its own bush of leafless eglantine.’ 


It is curious, and laughable or 
touching, according to your mood, 
and belief or disbelief in the abid- 
ing of these paroxysms of the soul, 
to note how a weary craving for 
death — most commonly for the 
soldier’s death—haunts this phase 


of feeling, as in poetry, so often in 
real life. 


* Thad been content to perish, falling on the 
foeman’s ground, 
When the ranks are rolled in vapour, and the 
winds are laid with sound,’ 


But this allusion leads on to the 
exquisite story of Elaine: and her 
song shall suffice for an instance 
of the sad yearning becoming a 
prophecy— 

* And in those days she made a little song, 
And called her song “ The Song of Love and 
Death,” 
And sang it: sweetly could she make and 
sing. 
*“ Sweet is true love tho’ given in vain, in vain, 
And sweet is death who puts an end to pain; 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not I. 


** Love, art thou sweet? then bitter death 


must be : 
Love, thou art bitter ; sweet is death to me. 
O love, if death be sweeter, let me die. 


*“Sweet love, that seems not made to fade 
away; 
Sweet death, that seems to make us loveless 
clay : 
I know not which is sweeter, no, not 1. 
*“T fain would follow love, if that could be; 
I needs must follow death, who calls for me: 
Call, and I follow, I follow! let me die.” ’ 


Coventry Patmore, however, is, it 
must be allowed, pre-eminently the 
bard of love,and beautifully he pleads 
its cause, and redeems it from the 
charges of frivolity and of being a 
thing too slight for the attention and 
consideration of grave men. It 
wakens men to beauty, he says; to 
religious thought, he might have 
added: generally the world is a closed 
volume to the dwellers in it: 


‘An idle poet, here and there, 
Looks round him ; but, for all the rest, 
The world, unfathomably fair, 
Is duller than a witling’s jest. 
* Love wakes men, once a lifetime, each ; 
They lift their heavy lids, and look ; 
And, lo! what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book.’ 


How true this is: for you may 
note that even the dullest and most 
rosaic mind will at this time ‘lift 
its heavy eyes,’ and behold some- 
thing of the beauty that lay around 
him unknown as a paradise-land to 
the traveller in a fog. He looks up, 
however, now, and the fog, that was 
indeed the atmosphere of his own 
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mind, lifts, and he catches a glimpse 
of the beauty of nature, and of high 
and generous qualities ; of the beauty 
of things that are true, of things that 
are honest, of things that are just, 
of things that are pure, of things 
that are lovely, of things that are of 
good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise. He be- 
comes, at least in susceptibility, a 
poet for the nonce; and even the 
careless worldling is led by a pure 
love to some vague yearnings for 
and feeling after the highest beauty 
of religion. I have often noticed 
this; it is, I think, almost the rule, 
in a pure unselfish love. I might 
say much as to the reason why; I 
will only say that I suppose that 
when a sunbeam rests upon our 
brow, it naturally calls up our 
thoughts towards the Sun. 

And here, you see, the loser may 
be a gainer. For how often, the 
prize won, the heavy lids fall again: 
and the fleeting light of higher 
thought and higher feeling leaves 
the face blank and vulgar. 


* The guif o’erleapt, the lover wed, 
It happens oft (let truth be told), 
The halo leaves the sacred head, 
Respect grows lax, and worship cold ; 
And all love’s May-day promising, 
Like song of birds before they pair, 
Or flush of flowers, in boastful Spring, 
Dies out, and leaves the Summer bare.’ 


But the unreturned love keeps all 
the poetry and the dream-beauty ; 
its owner never reaches the mirage, 
and so he never can find bare sand 
where it was. Bright and beautiful, 
with a heart-aching, witching, magic 
loveliness, all that sweet anguishing 
dream of the heart’s youth always 
dwells on the horizon of his life; it 
edges and borders it always with 
beauty, though it be of a kind that 
is watery and misty, unreal and un- 
substantial, seen through the dazzle 
of tears. This loser of the substan- 
tial reality gains the unmarred 
ideal through life. I often think of 
this as I look at the Dante and 
Beatrice of Ary Scheffer. How beau- 
tiful that grave, worshipping (I use 
the word in its ancient sense), up- 
ward look! Ah, might not the 
magic glory of the sunrise have 
died, even here, into the mere useful 
light of common day, but for the 
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fate which fixed it in everlasting 
morning? What a lovely spiritual 
thing does unrequited love appear 
in Dante’s life; and how exquisitely 
allegorical seems the choosing of 
that unselfish earth-love to be the 
guide that showed to him Heaven! 

Ay, here, ‘ where all things limp 
and halt,’ we lose often in winning ; 
and the blossom falls, when the fruit 
is come. And every butterfly’s 
wing, with us, if our clumsy hands 
grasp it, loses some of the fine 
feather-dust. Jt remains perfect, as 
it dances away from you over the 
corn. 

So the unrequited love has its 
profit, if men will hold to its com- 
pensation, and will not, as some, 
alas, do, nestle down in a sty be- 
cause they cannot reach some bright 
particular star. It has its profit; 
and may much ennoble, raise, and 
sublimate the heart that keeps its 
pure fire to feed upon itself because 
other fuel is denied it. And Coventry 
Patmore has some wise words con- 
cerning this : 

* If fate love’s dear ambition mar, 

And load his breast with hopeless pain, 
And seem to blot out sun and star, 
Love, lost or won, is countless gain ; 
His sorrow boasts a secret bliss 
Which sorrow of itself beguiles, 
And love in tears too noble is 
For pity, save of love in smiles, 
But looking backward thro’ his tears, 
With vision of maturer scope, 
How often one dead joy apyfars 
The platform of some better hope ! 
And, let us own, the sharpest smart 
Which human patience may endure 
Pays light for that which leaves the heart 
More generous, dignified, and pure.’ 

Now I think that this neglected 
and slighted pny - this nurse- 
ling of unkind and inclement skies, 
is worthy of this graver, wiser, 
deeper considering. It is the fit 
object for tender regard, for courtly 
treatment, for delicate respect. The 
coarse intrusion, the easy sneer, the 
rude reprimand, should be hushed 
in the presence of a real keen an- 
guish, a high and holy feeling, a 
loneliness also that seems to set the 
soul in an empty world, with God 
alone to speak to. 

* Yea, God doth know, and only God doth know; 
Have pity, God, my spirit groans to Thee ! 
I bear Thy curse primaval, and I go; 
But heavier than on Adam falls on me 
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My tillage of the wilderness ; for lo 
I leave behind the woman, and I see 
As ’twere the gates of Eden closing o'er 
To hide ber from my sight for evermore.’ 
Yes, this thing, Love, is just a 
sample of what Browning calls 
* Earth’s true food for men, 
Its sweet in sad, its sad in sweet.’ 
And a sample of the former is the 
keen feeling of the unsuccessful 
man, that he is unappreciated, not 
understood ; that if she really knew 
him, she would and must love him. 
Not out of conceit; I don’t mean 
that: I mean that dignity of self- 
belief which true unselfish love 
gives a man a right to have. (If I 
uote poetry again, you shall excuse 
this, when the theme is love.) So 
the gentler heart, that finds the 
less worthy, but more showy, rough 
heart win his treasure from him, 
will thus muse: 
* But in the world I learnt, what there 
‘Thou too wilt surely one day prove, 
That will, that energy, though rare, 
Are yet far, far less rare than love.’ 


And he consoles himself with the 
vague hope that, somehow, things 
will right themselves in another state. 
* Yet we shall one day gain, life past, 
Clear prospect o'er our being’s whole ; 
Shall see ourselves, and learn at last 
Our true affinities of soul.” 


_ Browning’s ‘ Last ride together’ 
gives one of the most whimsical 
ways of taking a refusal: also a 
most philoséphic string of consola- 
tions. The poem is a vast favourite 
with me. And most happy is that 
exquisite extravagance in the ‘ Angel 
in the house,’ which makes the bride- 
groom the envier of the unselfish 
nobility of the rejected lover :— 

* We left him looking from above ; 
Rich bankrupt! for he could afford 
To say most proudly that his love 
Was virtue and its own reward. 
But others loved as well as he, 
(Thought I, half angered,) and If fate, 
Unfair, had only fashioned me 
As hapicss, | had been as great.’ 


But I might run on for many 
pages more, with chat and quota- 
tion, upon this eternal subject. I 
must end my slight ‘ Caprice :’ and 
if in doing so I touch a rather 
deeper note, be assured that without 
doing thus I could not strike the 
octave. I shall do this in rhyme, 
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giving a prescription for this malady 
which I find labelled ‘ Bitter Herbs.’ 


* Wild roses wreathe their glowing arms 
The barren rock above ; 
In the deep grove’s most hidden part 
Cooeth the tender dove ; 
But not to every human heart 
Cometh the meed of love. 


* A nest forsaken, on a tree 
Withered, and sere, and dry ; 
A rose-bush, in its pride of bloom, 
Uptorn, and left to die ; 
A wreck upon a wide waste sea, 
Nor hope nor succour nigh :— 
* These all are blithe and happy things 
That outcast thing beside, 
A heart that yearns for love’s dear grace, 
And still must be denied ; 
And fain would fill the desert place 
With bitter growth of pride. 
* And yet, and yet, there is a love 
None ever sought in vain ; 
A love that shines with tenfold power 
Upon the heart again ; 
That to Eternity’s last hour 
Unchanging shall remain. 
* And thou, who mourn'st an earthly love, 
Ventured without retarn ; 
Listen! The voice of Love Himself 
Biddeth thee cease to mourn: 
He takes from thee the twining growths 
With which thy soul was bound, 
And bids thee grow a stately plant 
Within His garden ground |’ 


Yes, and besides a present sweet 
in the bitter, there is, believe me, a 
hope beyond, for every pure and 
godlike spark in the heart’s often 
dead hearth. With grand notes to 
this effect I end this my playing 
with the keys : 

* There shall never be one lost good! 
was, shall live as before ; 
The evil is null, is nought, is silence implying 
sound : 
What was good, shall be good, with, for evil, so 
much good more ; 
On the earth the broken ares; in the heaven, 
& perfect round. 


What 


* All we have willed, or hoped, or dreamed of 
good, shall exist ; 
Not its semblance, but itself; no beauty, nor 
good, nor power, 
Whose voice has gone forth, but each survives 
for the melodist, 
When Eternity affirms the conception of an 
hour. 


‘The high that proved too high, the heroic for 
earth too bard, 

The passion that lef the ground to lose itself 
in the sky, 

Are;music sent up to God by the lover and 
the bard ; 

Enongh that He heard it once: we shall hear it 
by-and-by.’ 
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THE LOVES OF THE MONTHS. 
February. 


| LOVE not the sweetest of love protestations 
Emblazoned by artists on paper of snow ; 

That love that is rouged, and those forced suspirations, 
You purchase for money from Cupid and Co. 


Those pink chubby boys with their impudent faces, 

Their hearts and their darts and their old stock in trade, 
Bedizened with tinsel, embowered in laces, 

Shan’t bear my love-song to my tender-eyed maid. 


Shall a hireling muse ever sing of her splendour, 
Or trumpery poet at twopence a line? 

Shall e’er be a bookseller’s shopman the vendor 
Of pean of praise to my sweet Valentine ? 


I strike my own harp when I sing to my treasure, 
I'll sing my own song or for ever be still; 

And watch her eyes sparkle with exquisite pleasure 
At soft-spoken words which so easily thriil! 


Yet I won’t bring a harp, and I won’t speak in numbers ; 
We'll sit as of yore in the snug-curtained room ; 

When old folks are taking post-prandial slumbers, 
We'll dream by the fire ’twixt the glow and the gloom! 


When sunny-brown tresses, in firelight, gleam golden, 
And ripple down soft o’er a bosom of snow; 

When a dear, dainty waist is more closely enfolden— 
There’s sweetness in silence we both of us know! 


There’s piercing expression in tightly-locked fingers ; 
A poem, too, in whispers half broken by sighs. 
In soft dainty dimples a kiss-print still lingers, 
Whilst love gladly lurks in those drooping grey eyes. 


Away with all tears, not a vestige of sadness 
Shall chequer such moments so sweetly divine! 
I'll bask in a rapture of radiant gladness— 
And whisper my love to my own Valentine. 


Now, darling, pray tell me if this is not better 
Than commonplace poems one can ne’er understand ? 
Than parcel, or picture, or overgrown letter, 
Duly stamped and despatched through St. Martin’s-le-Grand ? 


Then leave such devices to boarding-school misses, 
Who love through the post at a distance of miles; 
/-like to make love ‘midst a shower of kisses, 
And press pouting lips till they’re melted to smiles ! 
J. ac& 
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FANCIES FOR THE FOURTEENTH. 


( F all the saints 
That Fancy paints 
For followers of Ritual, 
There’s one, I own, 
To whom alone 
Our worship is habitual. 


This saint or that 
Is special at 
The various solemn coteries— 
St. Valentine 
Can boast a shrine 
With endless lists of votaries. 


By ev'ry post— 
A countless host— 
Despatched the saint’s episties are: 
Some false, some true, 
Some old, some new, 
(Some bitter, too, as thistles are!) 





With hearts on darts 
Enduring smarts, 
And turtles billing cooingly, 
With altar-flames 
And lovely dames, 
And youths who court them wooingly, 


With Hymen’s torch 
(Contrived to scorch 

Like rosin or like turpentine), 
With true-love knots, 
And pretty cots, 

And gravel walks so serpentine, 


That mark the way 
Through meadows gay, 
‘To churches, crowned with spires that are, 
And all the rest 
Of emblems—best 
Descriptive of love’s fires that are. 


At each rat-tat 
With pit-a-pat 

The female heart affected is— 
The thought ‘ It’s mine, 
This Valentine!’ 

In every face reflected is! 


The postman’s beat 
In every street 
Is watched with wild anxiety : 
Though what they feel 
They'd fain conceal, 
From motives of propriety. 























- FOR THE FOURTEENTH, 
Ree “xt pee eer Me Be (See the Verses. 


AS 


* 








M. or N. 


But long before 
Ile’s reached a door, 

The window at, Miss Mary is! 
The knocker sounds— 
With agile bounds, 

Jane flying up the ‘ airey’ is! 


And thus, you see, 
In each degree, 
The drawing-room or ‘ kitching’ in, 
Love finds a nest 
Tn woman’s breast — 
A pleasant roost for pitching in 


And that is why 
His saintship sly 
His Saint-day did declare upon 
The very day, 
The learnéd say, 
The birds select to pair upon! 


M. or N, 


* Similia similibus curantur.’ 
By G. J. WHYTE-MELVILLE, 


AutHor oF ‘ Diapy Granp,’ ‘ Cerise,’ ‘ Toe GLADIATORS, ETO. 


CHAPTER IV. 


GENTLEMAN JIM. 


HERE is no reason, because a 
woman is coarse, hard-working, 
low-born, and badly-dressed, she 
should be without that inconvenient 
feminine appendage a heart. Doro- 
thea trembled and turned pale when 
the door of the Holborn gin-shop 
swung open and the man she most 
wished to see in all the world stood 
at her side. 

He would have been a good- 
looking fellow enough in any rank 
of life, but to Dorothea, and others 
of her class, his clear, well-cut fea- 
turesand jetty ringlets rendered him 
an absolute Adonis, despite the air 
of half-drunken bravado and as- 
sumed recklessness which marred a 
naturally resolnte expression of 
countenance. He wore a fur cap, a 
velveteen jacket, and a bright-red 
neckcloth, secured by an enormous 
ring; nor was this remarkable cos- 
tume out of character with the per- 
fame he exhaled, denoting he had 
consumed at least his share of that 
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other half-quartern which postponed 
his departure. 

Dorothea slipped her arm in his, 
and clung to him with the fond 
tenacity of a woman who loves heart 
and soul, poor thing, to her cost. 

His manner was an admirable 
combination of low-class gallantry 
with pitying condescension. 

‘Why, Doll,’ said he, ‘ what’s up 
now? You don't look hearty, my 
Jass. Step in and take a dram; it'll 
do you good.’ 

She glanced admiringly in the 
comely, dissipated face. 

‘Ah! they may well call you 
Gentleman Jim, she answered; 
* you’re fit to be a lord of the land, 
you are; and so you would, if I was 
queen. But I doesn’t want you to 
treat me, Jim, leastways not this 
turn; I wants you to come for a 
walk, dear. I’ve a bit of news for 
you. It’s business, Jim,’ she added, 
somewhat ruefully, ‘or I wouldn’t 
go for to ask.’ 

L 
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His face, which had fallen a little, 
assuming that wearied expression a 
woman ought most to dread on the 
face she cares for, brightened con- 
siderably. 

‘Come on, lass,’ he exclaimed, 
‘business first and pleasure arter. 
Speak up, and let’s hear all about 
it.’ 


They had turned from the main 
thoroughfare into a dark and quiet 
bye-street. She crossed her work- 
worn hand on his arm and proceeded 
nervously— 

‘You say I never put you on a 
job, Jim. Well, I’ve a job to put 
you on now. I don’t half like it, 
dear. It’s for your sake I don’t 
half like it. Promise me as you'll 
be careful, very careful, this turn.’ 

‘Bother!’ answered Jim. ‘Stow 
that, lass, and let’s have it out.’ 

Thus elegantly adjured, Doll, as 
he called her, obeyed without delay, 
though her voice faltered and her 
colour faded. more than once while 
she went on. 

‘You told me as you wouldn’t 
love me without I kep’ my ears 
open, and my eyes too. Well, Jim, 
I’ve watched and watched old master 
and young, like a ‘cat watches a 
mouse-hole, till I’ve been that sick 
and tired I could have set down 
and cried. Now, to-day I wanted 
to see you so bad, at any rate, and, 
thinks I, here’s a bit of news as my 
Jim will like to learn. Look, now: 
young master, he’s a-goin’ to a place 
they call Bragford by the five 
o'clock train. Oh! I mind the 
name weil enough. You know, 
Jim, you always bid me take notice 
of names. Well, it’s Bragford. Brag- 
ford, says he, quite plain, an’ as loud 
as I’m a-speakin’ now.” 

* Forty-five miles from London,’ 
answered Jim, ‘ and not ten minutes 
walk from the branch line. Well? 

‘ He’s a takin’ summut down for a 
young lady, continued Doll. ‘ Itis 
but a small package, what you 
might put in your coat-pocket, or 
your hat. Oh! Jim, Jim, if you 
should chance on a stroke of luck 
this turn, won’t you give the trade 
up for good and all? If you and 
me had but a roof to cover us, I 
wouldn’t ask better than only liberty 
to work for you till I dropped.’ 
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Tears stood in her eyes, and for a 
moment the face that looked up 
into the ruffian’s was almost beau- 
tifal in its expression of entire 
devotion and trust. 

He had taken a doubtful cigar 
from his coat - pocket, and was 
smoking thoughtfully. 

‘Small,’ said he, ‘ then it ought, 
by rights, to be valuable. Did ye 
get a feel of it, Doll, or was it only 
a smell ? 

‘He took it hisself out of the 
jeweller’s hands,’ answered ‘Doll ; 
‘but I hadn’t no call to be curious, 
for he told me what it was free 
enough. There ain’t no smell about 
diamonds, Jim.’ 

‘Nor you can’t swear to them 
neither,’ replied Jim, exultingly. 
‘Diamonds, Doll! you're sure he 
said diamonds? Come, you juve 
done it, my lass. Give us a kiss, 
Doll, and let’s turn in here at the 
Sunflower, and drink good luck to 
the job.’ 

The woman acceded to both pro- 
= readily enough, but followed 

er companion into the ill-favoured 
little tavern with a weary step and 
a heavy heart. Some unerring in- 
stinct told her, no doubt, that she 
was giving all and taking nothing ; 
offering gold for silver, truth for 
falsehood, love and devotion for a 
mere liking, rapidly waning to in- 
difference and contempt. 

Tom Ryfe, all anxiety to find 
himself once more in the same 
county with Miss Bruce, was in 
good time, we may be sure, for the 
train that should carry him down to 
Ecclesfield. Bustling throvgh the 
station to take his ticket, he was 
closely followed by a well-dressed 
person in a pair of blue spectacles, 
travelling, apparently, without lug- 
gage or impedimenta of any de- 
scription. This individual seemed 
also bound for Bragford, and showed 
some little eagerness to travel in the 
same carriage with Tom, who attri- 
buted the compliment to his lately- 
constructed coat and general ap- 
pearance as a swell of the first 
water. ‘He don’t often get such a 
chance,’ thought Mr. Ryfe, accept- 
ing with extreme graciousness the 
other’s civilities as to open windows 
and change of seats. He even went 
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so far as to take a proffered cigar 
from the case of his fellow-traveller, 
which he would have smoked forth- 
with, but for the peremptory objec- 
tions of a crusty old gentleman who 
arrived at the last moment, encum- 
bered with such a paraphernalia of 
railway-rugs, travelling-bags, books, 
newspapers and magazines, as de- 
noted the through passenger, not to 
be got rid of at any intermediate 
station. The old gentleman glared 
defiance, but made himself comfort- 
able nevertheless; and the presence 
of this common enemy was a bond 
of union to render the two chance 
acquaintances more than ordinarily 
cordial and communicative. 

Smoking being prohibited, they 
had not proceeded many miles 
into the country ere the gentleman 
in spectacles produced a box of 
lozenges from his pocket, and, se- 
lecting one for his own consump- 
tion, offered another, with much 
suavity, to Tom Ryfe, surveying, 
meanwhile, with inquisitive glances 
the bulge in that gentleman’s breast- 
pocket where he carried his valu- 
able package ; but here again both 
were startled, not to say irritated, 
by the dictatorial interference of the 
last arrival. 

* Excuse me, gentlemen,’ said this 
irrepressible old man, ‘I cannot 
permit it! Damn me, sir,’ turning 
full round upon Tom Ryfe, ‘ I won’t 
permit it! I can detect the smell 
of chloroform in those lozenges. 
Smell, sir, I’ve the smell of a blood- 
hound. I could hunt a scamp all 
over England by nose—by nose, I 
tell you, sir, and worry him to death 
when I ran into him; and I would, 
too. Now, sir, if you choose to be 
chloroformed, I don’t. I’m not 
anxious to be taken out of this com- 
partment as stupid as an owl and as 
cold as a cabbage, witha pain in my 
eyes, a singing in my ears, and a 
scoundrel’s hands in my waistcoat 
pockets. Excuse me, sir, I’m warm 
—I wouldn’t give much for a chap 
that wasn’t—and I speak my 
mind |’ 

It seemed a bad speculation to 
quarrel with him, this big, burly, 
resolute, and disagreeable old man. 
Tom Ryfe, for once, was at a non- 
plus. He murmured a few vague 
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sentences of dissent, while the pas- 
senger in spectacles, consigning his 
lozenges to an inner pocket, buried 
himself in the broad sheet of the 
* Times.’ 

But it was his turn now, and not 
even thus could he escape. Staring 
grimly at him, over the top of the 
paper, his tormentor fired a point- 
blank question, from which there 
was no refuge. 

‘Pray, sir, said he, ‘are you a 
chemist ?” 

The gentleman in spectacles sig- 
nified, by a shake of the head, that 
was not his profession. 

‘Then, sir,’ continued the other, 
‘do you know anything about 
chemistry—volatile essences, nox- 
ious drugs, subtle poisons? I do.’ 
(Here Tom Ryfe observed his ally 
turn pale.) ‘ Permit me to remark, 
sir, that if you don’t you are like a 
schoolboy carrying a pocketful of 
squibs and crackers on the fifth of 
November, unconscious that a single 
spark may blow him into the Christ- 
mas holidays before he can say 


’ “ knife!” Let me see those lozenges, 


sir—let me have them in my’hand; 
T’li tell you in five seconds what 
they’re made of, and how, and 
where, and why!’ 

Here the man in spectacles, with 
considerabie presence of mind, threw 
the whole of his lozenges out of 
window, under cover of the ‘ Times.’ 

‘You frighten me, sir, said he; 
‘I wouldn't keep such dangerous 
articles about me on any considera- 
tion.’ 

The old gentleman executed an 
elaborate wink, denoting extreme 
satisfaction, at Tom Ryfe. ‘If you 
were going through,’ said he, ‘I 
could tell you some funny stories. 
Queer tricks upon travellers I’ve 
seen in my time. Why I was the 
first person to find out the sinking 
floor dodge in West Street. My 
evidence transported three people 
for life, and a fourth for fifteen 
years. I once saw a man pulled 
down by the heels through a grating 
in one of the busiest streets in the 
City, and if I hadn’t seen him he 
would never have come up alive. 
Why the police apply to me for 
advice many a time when people 
are missing. Don’t distress your- 

L2 
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selves, says I, they'll turn up, never 
fear. And they do turn up, sir, in 
nineteen cases out of twenty. In 
the twentieth, when there's foul 
play, we generally know something 
about it. within eight-and-forty 
hours. Bragford? Isit? You get 
out here, do you? Good- -morning, 
gentlemen ; I hope you've enjoyed 
your jaunt.’ 

Then as Tom, collecting great- 
coats, newspapers, d&c., followed his 
new acquaintance out of the car- 
riage, this strange old gentleman 
detained him for an instant by the 
arm. 

‘Friend of yours, sir?’ said he, 
pointing to the man in spectacles on 
the platform. ‘ Never saw him be- 
fore? Ithought so. Sharper, sir, 
T’ll take my oath of it, or something 
worse. I know the sort; I’ve ex- 
posed hundreds of them. Take my 
advice, sir, and never see him 
again.’ 

With that the train glided on, 
leaving Mr. Ryfe and the gentleman 
in spectacles staring at cach other 
over a basket of fish and a port- 
manteau. 

‘Mad!’ observed the latter, with 
an uneasy ——— at a laugh and a 
readjustment of his glasses. 

‘ Mad, no doubt,’ answered Tom, 
but followed the lunatic’s counsel, 
nevertheless, so far as to refrain 
from offering the other a lift in the 
well-appointed brougham, with its 
burly coachman, waiting to conve 
him to Ecclesfield Manor, prone 
his late fellow-traveller was pro- 
ceeding in that direction on foot. 

Tom had determined to sleep at 
the Railway Hotel, Bragford, ere he 
returned to London next day. This 
arrangement he considered more re- 
spectful than an intrusion on the 
er of Ecclesfield, should it 
be offered him. Perhaps so scru- 
pulous a regard for the proprieties 
mollified Miss Bruce in his favour, 
and called forth an invitation to tea 
in the drawing-room when he had 
concluded the solitary dinner pre- 
pared for him after his journey. 

Tom .~ was always a careful 
dresser. UP to forty most men are. 
It is only when we have nobody to 


please that we become negligent of 
pleasing. I believe, though, that 
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never in his life did he tie his neck- 
cloth or brush his whiskers with 
more care than on the present occa- 
sion in a large and dreary chamber 
known to the Seashell as one of 
the ‘ best bed-rooms’ of Ecclesfield 
Manor. 

Tom looked about him, with a 
sroud consciousness that at last his 
‘oot was on the ladder he had 
wanted all his life to climb. Here 
he stood, actually dressing for 
dinner, a welcome est in the 
house of an old-established coun 
family, on terms of confidence, if 
not intimacy, with its proud and 
beautiful female representative, in 
whose cause he was about to do 
battle with all the force of his intel- 
lect and (Tom began to think she 
could make him fool enough = 
anything all the resources of his 
purse. The old family pictures— 
sad daubs, or they would never 
have been consigned to the bed- 
rooms—simpered down on him with 
encouraging benignity. Prim wo- 
men, wearing enormously long 
waists, and their heads a good deal 
on one side, pointed their fans at 
him, while he washed his hands, 
with a coquetry irresistible, had 
their colours only stood, combining 
entreaty and command; while a jolly 
old boy in flowing wig, steel breast- 
plate, and the most convivial of 
noses, smiled in his face, as who 
should say, ‘ Audaces Fortuna juvat! 
—Go in, my hearty, and win if you 
can!’ 


What was there in these sur- 
roundings, in the orderly decorum 
of the well-regulated mansion, in 
the chiming of the stable clock, nay, 
in the reflection of his own person 
shown by that full-length glass, to 
take the starch, as it were, out of 
Tom's self-confidence, turning his 
moral courage limp and helpless for 
the nonce, bringing insensibly to his 
mind the familiar refrain of ‘ Not 
for Joseph?’ What was there that 
bade him man himself against this 
discouragement, as true bravery 
mans itself inst the sensation of 
fear? and why should he be less 
worthy of approbation than other 

> who ee on ‘ enterprises 
great pith and moment’ with 
beating hearts indeed, but with un- 
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flinching courage and a dogged 
determination to succeed ? 

Had Tom been a young knight 
arming for a tournament, in which 
the good fortune of his lance was to 
win him a king’s daughter for his 
bride, he might have claimed to be 
an admirable and interesting hero. 
Was he, indeed, a less respectable 
adventurer, that for steel he had to 
substitute French polish, for sur- 
coat and corselet, broadcloth and 
cambric—that the battle he was to 
wage must be fought out by te- 
nacity of purpose and ingenuity of 
brain rather than strength of arm 
and downright hardness of skull ? 

He shook a little too much scent 
on his handkerchief as he finished 
dressing, and walked down-stairs in 
a state of greater agitation than he 
would have liked to admit. 

Dinner was soon done. Eaten in 
solitude with grave servants watch- 
ing every mouthful, he was glad to 
got it over. In a glass of brown 
sherry he drank Miss Bruce’s health, 
and thus primed, followed the butler 
to the drawing-room, where that 
lady sat working by the light of a 
single lamp. 

The obscurity was in his favour. 
Tom made his bow and accepted 
the chair offered him, less awkwardly 
than was to be expected from the 
situation. 

Maud looked very beautiful with 
the light falling on her sculptured 
chin, her fair neck, and white hands, 
set off by the deep shadows of the 
mourning dress she wore. 

I believe he was going to begin 
by saying ‘it had been a fine day,’ 
but she stopped him in her clear 
cold voice, with its patrician accent, 
80 difficult to define, yet so impos- 
sible to mistake. 

‘I have to thank you, Mr. Ryfe, 
for taking such care of my jewels. 
I hope the man left them at your 
office as he promised, and that you 
had no further tronble about them.’ 

He wanted to say that ‘no errand 
of hers could be a trouble to Aim,’ 
but the words stuck in his throat, or 
she would hardly have proceeded so 
graciously. 

* We must go into a few matters 
of business this evening, if you have 
got the papers you mentioned. I 
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leave here to-morrow, and there is 
little time to spare.’ 

He produced a_ neatly - folded 
packet, docketed and carefully tied 
with tape. The sight of it roused 
his energies as the shaking of a 
guidon rouses an old trooper. De- 
spite of the enchantress and all her 
glamour, Tom was himself again. 

‘Business is my trade, Miss 
Bruce,’ said he, briskly. ‘i must 
ask your earnest attention for a 
quarter of an hour, while I explain 
our position as regards the estate. 
At present it appears beset with 
difficulties. That's my look out. 
Before we begin,’ added Tom, with 
a diffident faltering of voice, partly 
natural, partly assumed, ‘ forgive 
my asking your future address. It 
is indispensable that we should fre- 
quently communicate, and—and—I 
cannot help hoping and expressing 
my hope for your happiness in the 
home you have chosen.’ 

Maud’s smile was very taking. 
She smiled with her eyes, those 
dark pleasing eyes that would have 
made a fool of a wiser man than 
Tom. 

‘I am going to Aunt Agatha’s,’ 
she said. ‘I am to live with her for 
good. I have no home of my own 
now.’ 

The words were simple enough— 
spoken, too, without sadness or bit- 
terness as a mere abstract matter- 
of-fact, but they aroused all the pen- 
and-ink chivalry in Tom’s nature, 
and he vowed in his heart to lay 
goose-quill in rest on her behalf, 
with the devotion of a Montmo- 
rency or a Bayard, 

‘ Miss Bruce,’ said he, resolutely, 
‘the battle is not yet lost. In our 
last, of the 15th, wo advised you 
that the other side had already 
taken steps to oppose our claims. 
My uncle has great experience, and 
I will not conceal from you that my 
uncle is less sanguine than myself; 
but I begin to see my way, and if 
there is a possibility of winning, by 
hook or by crook, depend upon it, 
Miss Bruce, win we will, for our own 
sakes, and—and—for yours!’ 

The last two words were spoken 
in a whisper, being indeed a spon- 
taneous ebullition, but she heard 
them nevertheless. In her deep 
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sorrow, in her friendless, homeless 
position there was something sooth- 
ing and consolatory in the sympathy 
of this young man, lawyer's clerk 
though he were, as she insisted 
with unnecessary repetition to her- 
self. He showed at his best, too, 
while explaining the legal complica- 
tions involved in the whole busi- 
ness, and the steps by which he 
hoped eventually to succeed. Maud 
was too thoroughly a woman not to 
admire power, and Tom’s intellect 
possessed obviously no small share 
of that quality, when directed on 
such matters as the present. In 
half an hour he had furnished her 
with a lucid statement of the whole 
case, and in half an hour he had in- 
spired her with respect for his 
opinion, admiration of his sagacity, 
and confidence in his strength. Not 
a bad thirty minutes’ work. At its 
conclusion she shook hands with 
him cordially when she wished him 
good-night. Tom was no fool, and 
knew when to venture as when to 
hold back. He bowed reverentially 
over the white hand, muttering only 


* God bless you, Miss Bruce! If you 
think of anything else, at a moment's 
notice I will come from the end of 
the world to serve you,—and so 


hurried away before she could 
reply. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE CRACKSMAN’S CHECKMATE. 


Puckers, or Miss Puckers as she 
liked to be called below-stairs, was 
a little puzzled by her young mis- 
tress’s abstraction, while she brushed 
out Maud’s wealth of raven hair for 
the night. Stealing glances at her- 
self in the glass opposite, she could 
not help observing the expression 
on Miss Bruce's face. The light 
was in it once more that had been 
so quenched by her father’s death. 
Puckers, who in the housekeeper’s 
room, had discussed the affairs of 
the family almost hourly ever since 
that sorrowful event, considered 
that it must have left his daughter 
in the possession of untold wealth, 
and that ‘the young man from 
town,’ as she designated Tom Ryfe, 
was sent down expressly to afford 
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the heiress an estimate of her pos- 
sessions. A true lady’s-maid, she 
determined to hazard the inquiry. 

‘I suppose, miss,’ said she, brush- 
ing viciously, ‘ we shan’t be goin’ to 
your aunt’s now quite so soon. I’m 
sure I’ve been that hurried and put 
about, I don’t scarce know which 
way to turn.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Maud, quietly. 
‘ Not so hard, please.’ 

‘ Well, miss, a lady is not like a 
servant, you know; she can do as 
she chooses, of course. But if I was 
you, miss, l’d remain on the spot. 
There’s the new furniture to get; 
there’s the linen to see to; there’s 
the bailiff given warning; and that 
there young man from town, I sup- 
pose Ae wouldn’t come if we could 
do without him, charging goodness 
knows what, as if his very words was 
gold. But I give you joy, miss, of 
your fortune, Ido. I was a sayin’, 
only last night, was it? to Mrs. 
Plummer, says I, “ Whatever my 
young lady will do,” says I, “in a 
house where she isn't mistress, she 
that’s been used to rule in her poor 
ma’s time, and her pa’s, ah! ever 
since she cut her teeth almost ;” and 
Mrs. Plummer says, says she——’ 

‘That'll do, Puckers, observed 
Miss Bruce. ‘I shall not want you 
any more. Good-night.’ 

She took as little notice of her 
handmaid’s volubility as if the latter 
had been a grey parrot, and dis- 
missed her with a certain cold, im- 
perial manner that none of the 
household ever dreamt it possible 
to dispute or disobey; but after 
Puckers, with a quantity of white 
draperies over her arm, had de- 
parted to return no! more, she sat 
down at the dressing-table and 
began to think with all her might. 

Her maid was a fool no doubt: 
all maids were; but the shaft of 
folly shot at random, went home to 
the quick. ‘A house where she 
wasn’t mistress!’ Had she ever 
considered the future shelter offered 
her by Aunt Agatha in that light? 
Here at the Manor, for as long as 
she could remember, had she not 
reigned supreme? All the little 
arrangements of dinner-parties, pic- 
nics, archery-meetings, and such 
gatherings as make up country 
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society, had fallen into her hands. 
Mamma didn’t care—mamma never 
cared how anything was settled so 
long as papa was pleased ; and papa 
thought Maud could not possibly do 
wrong. So by degrees, and this at 
an age when young ladies are ordi- 
narilyin the schoolroom, Miss Bruce 
had grown, on all social questions, 
to be the virtual head of the family. 
It was a position of which, till the 
time came to abdicate, she had not 
sufficiently appreciated the value. 
It seemed so natural to order car- 
riages and horses at her own hours, 
to return visits, to receive guests, to 
do the honours of a comfortable 
country-house with an adequate 
establishment, and now, could she 
bear to live with Aunt Agatha, on 
sufferance?—Aunt Agatha, whom 
she had never liked, and whom she 
only refrained from snubbing and 
setting down, because they so seldom 
met, but when the elder lady had 
been invited by the younger as a 
guest! ‘To be dependent,’ thought 


Maud, mentally addressing the beau-. 


tiful face in the glass. ‘ How should 
you like that? you with your 
haughty head,and yourscornful eyes, 
and your hard unbending heart? I 
know you! Nobody knows you but 
me! And I know how bad you are 
—how capricious, and how cruel! 
When you want anything, do you 
ever spare anybody to getit? Did 
you ever love any one on earth as 
well as your own way? Even 
mamma? Oh! mamma, dear, dear 
mamma, if you had lived I might 
have got better—I was better, I 
know | was better while I was with 
you. But now—now I must be 
myself. I can’t help it. After all, 
it is not my fault. What is it I 
most covet and desire in the world? 
It is power. Rank, wealth, luxury 
—these are all very well as accesso- 
ries of life; but how should I loathe 
and hate them if they were condi- 
tional on my thinking, as other 
people thought, or doing what I 
was told! I o1ght to have been a 
man. Women are such weak, vapid, 
idiotic characters, in general, at 
least all I meet down here. En- 
grossed with their children, their 
parishes, their miserable household 
cares and perplexities. While in 
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London, I believe there are women 
who actually lead a party and turn 
out a minister. But they are beau- 
tiful, of course. Well—and me? I 
don’t think I am so much amiss. 
With my looks and the position I 
ought to have, surely I might hold 
my own with the best of them. But 
what good will my looks do me if I 
am to be a dependent on Aunt 
Agatha? No. Without the estate 
Iam nothing. With it I might be 
anything. This lawyer thinks he 
can win it for me. I wonder if he 
knows. How clever he seems! and 
how thoughtful! Nothing escapes 
him, and nothing seems to take him 
by surprise. And yet what a fool I 
could make of him if I chose! I saw 
it before he had been five minutes 
in the room. I wonder now what he 
thinks of-me!—whether he has the 
presumption to suppose I could 
ever allow him to betray that he 
cared for me. I believe I should 
rather admire his impudence! It 
is pleasant to be cared for, even by 
an inferior; and, after all, this Mr. 
Ryfe is not without his good points. 
He has plenty of talent and energy, 
and I should think audacity. By 
his own account he sticks at 
nothing, when he means winning, 
and he certainly means to win for 
me if hecan. I never saw anybody 
80 eager, so much in earnest. Per- 
haps he thinks that if he could 
come to me and say, “ There, Miss 
Bruce, I have saved your birthright 
for you, and I ask nothing but one 
kind word in return,” I might be 
disposed to give it, and something 
more. Well, I don’t know. Perhaps 
it would be as good a way as any 
other of getting into favour. One 
thing is certain. The inheritance I 
must preserve at every sacrifice. 
Dear me, how late it is! I ought 
to have been in bed hours ago. 
Packers, is that you?’ 

Packers did not answer, and a 
faint rustle in the adjoining room 
which had called forth Miss Bruce's 
— ceased the instant she spoke 
aloud. 


This young lady was not nervous; 
far from it; yet her watch seemed 
to tick with extraordinary vigour, 
and her heart to beat harder than 
common while she listened. 
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The door of communication be- 
tween the two rooms was closed. 
Another door in the smaller apart~ 
ment opened to the passage, but 
this, she remembered, was habitu- 
ally locked on the inside. It couldn’t 
be Puckers, therefore, who thus dis- 
turbed her mistress’s reflections, un- 
less that handmaiden had come 
down the chimney, or in at the 
window. 

In this smaller room Miss Bruce 
kept her riding-habits, her ball- 
dresses, her draperies of different 
fabric, her transparencies of all 
kinds, and her jewels. 

The house was very silent—so 
silent that in the distant corridors 
were distinctly audible those faint 
and ghostly footfalls, which traverse 
all large houses after midnight. 
There were candles burning on 
Maud’s toilet-table, but they served 
rather to show how dismal were the 
shadowy corners of the large lofty 
bedroom, than to afford light and 
confidence to its inmate. 

She listened intently. Yes; she 
was sure she heard somebody in 


the next room—a step that moved 
stealthily about; a noise as of wood- 
work skilfully and cautiously forced 
open. 

One moment she felt frightened. 
Then her courage came back the 


higher for its interruption. She 
could have escaped from her own 
room into the passage, easily enough, 
and soalarmed the house; but when 
she reflected that its fighting garri- 
son consisted only of an infirm old 
butler—for the footman was absent 
on Jeave—there seemed little to be 
gained by such a proceeding, if 
violence or robbery were really in- 
tended. Besides, she rather scorned 
the idea of summoning assistance 
till she had ascertained the amount 
of danger. 

So she blew her candle out, crept 
to the door of the little room, and 
laid her band noiselessly on its lock. 

Softly as she turned it, gently as 
she pushed the door back on its 
hinges inch by inch, she did not 
succeed in entering unobserved. 
The light of a shaded lantern flashed 
over her the instant she crossed the 
threshold, dazzling her eyes indeed, 
yet not so completely but that she 
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made out the figure of a man stand- 
ing over her shattered jewel-box, of 
which he seemed to have been 
rifling the contents. Quick as 
thought, she said to herself—‘ Come, 
there is onlyone! If I can frighten 
him more than he frightens me, the 
game is mine.’ 

The man swore certain ghastly 
oaths in a whisper, and Maud was 
aware of the muzzle of a pistol 
covering her above the dark lantern. 

She wondered why she wasn’t 
frightened, not the least frightened 
—only rather angry and intensely 
determined to save the jewels, and 
have it out. 

She could distinguish a dark figure 
behind the spot of intense light 
radiating round her own person, 
and perceived besides, almost with- 
out looking, that an entrance had 
been made by the window, which 
stood wide open to disclose the top- 
most rounds of a garden-ladder, 
borrowed doubtless from the tool- 
house, propped against its sill. 

What the housebreaker saw was 
a vision of dazzling beauty in a 
flood of light. A pale, queenly 
woman, with haughty, delicate face, 
and loops of jet-black hair falling 
over robes of white, erect and daunt- 
less, fronting his levelled weapon 
without the slightest sign of fear. 

He had never set eyes on such a 
sight as this; no, neither in circus 
nor music-hall, nor gallery of metro- 
politan theatre at Christmas. For 
a moment he lost his head—for a 
moment he hesitated. 

In that moment Miss Bruce 
showed herself equal to the occasion. 

Quick as thought, she made one 
step to the window, pushed the 
ladder outwards with all her force, 
and shut down the sash. As it 
closed, the ladder, poising for an in- 
stant, fell with a crash on the gravel 
below. 

‘ Now,’ she said, quietly, ‘ you are 
trapped and taken. Better make 
no resistance, for the gamekeepers 
watching below are a rough sort of 
people, and I do not wish to see you 
ill-treated.’ 

The man was aghast! What 
could it all mean? Was he awake, 
or dreaming? She must be well 
backed, he said to himself, to assume 
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such a position as this; and she 
looked so beautiful—so beautiful ! 

The latter consideration was not 
without its effect on him, even in 
the exercise of his profession. ‘Gen- 
tleman Jim,’ as his mates affirmed in 
their nervous English, became a fool 
of the deepest crimson dye whenever 
@& woman was concerned, and this 
woman was in his eyes as an angel 
of light. 

Nevertheless, instinctively rather 
than of intention, he muttered 
hoarsely— 

‘Drop it, miss, I warn you. One 
word out loud and I’ll shoot, as sure 
as you stand there.’ 

‘Shoot away!’ she answered with 
perfect composure; ‘ you will save 
me the trouble of giving an alarm. 
They expect it, and are waiting for 
itevery moment below stairs. Light 
those candles, and let us see what 
damage you have done before you 
return the plunder.’ 

A pair of wax-candles stood on 
the chimneypiece, and he obeyed 
’ mechanically, wondering at himself 
the while. His cunning, however, 


had not entirely deserted him, and 
he left his pistol lying on the table, 
ready to snatch it away if she tried 


to take possession. It was thus he 
gauged her confidence, and seeing 
she scarcely noticed the weapon, 
argued that powerful assistance must 
be near at hand to render this beau- 
tiful young lady so arbitrary and so 
unconcerned. His admiration burst 
out in spite of his discomfiture and 
critical position. 

‘ Well, you are a cool one!’ he ex- 
claimed, in accents of mingled vexa- 
tion and approval. ‘ A cool one and 
a stunner, I’m blessed if you ain’t! 
No offence, but I never seo your 
likes yet, not since 1 was born. 
Come, miss, let’s cry quits. You 
eo me out o’ this on the quiet. 

dessay as I can make shift to get 
down without the ladder, an’ I’ll 
leave all these here gimcracks just 
as I found ’em. Now I've seen ye 
once, I’m blessed if I’d take so much 
as an ear-drop, unless it was in the 
way of a keepsake. Pass me out, 
miss, and 1’!l' promise—no, I’m 
blowed if I think as I can promise— 
never to come here no more.’ 

Undisguised admiration—the ad- 
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miration always acceptable to a 
woman when accompanied with re- 
spect—shone in Gentleman Jim’s 
dark eyes. He seemed under a 
spell, and while he acknowledged 
its strength, had no power, nay, 
had no wish, to resist its influence. 
When on such jobs as these it was 
his habit to observe an unusual 
sobriety. He was glad now to think 
of his adherence to that rule. Had 
he been drunk, he might, peradven- 
ture, have insulted this divinity. 
What had come over him? He felt 
almost pleased to know he was in 
her power, and yet she treated him 
like the dirt beneath her feet. 

‘No insolence, sir,’ she said, in a 
commanding voice. ‘Let me see, 
first of all, that every one of my 
trinkets is in its place. There, that 
bracelet would have brought you 
money ; those diamonds would have 
been valuable if you could have got 
them clear off. You must have 
learnt your trade very badly to sup- 
‘ that with such things in the 
10use we keep no guard. Come, I 
am willing to believe that distress 
brought you to this. Listen. You 
are in my power, and I will show 
you mercy. If I give you five 
pounds now, on the spot, and let 
you go, will you promise to try and 
get your bread as an honest man?’ 

The tears came in his eyes. This 
woman, then, that looked so like an 
angel, was angel all through. Yet, 
touched as he felt in his better na- 
ture, the proletary instinct bade him 
try once more if her effort to get rid 
of him originated in pity or fear, 
and he muttered, ‘Guineas! make 
it guineas, miss, and I’! say done.’ 

‘Not a shilling more, not a far- 
thing,’ she answered, moving her 
hand as if to put it on the bell-pull. 
‘It cannot matter to me,’ she added, 
in a tone of the most complete in- 
difference, ‘ but while I am about it 
I think I would rather be the making 
of an honest man than the destruc- 
tion of a rogue.’ 

Her acting was perfect. She 
seemed so cold, so impassive, so 
completely mistress of the position, 
and all the time her heart was beat- 
ing as the gambler's beats, albeit in 
winning vein, ere he 4ifts the box 
from otf the imprisoned dice—as the 
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lion-tamer’s beats while he spurns 
in its very den the monster that 
could crush him with a movement, 
and that yet he holds in check by 
an imaginary force, irresistible only 
80 long as it is unresisted. 

Such situations have a horrible 
fascination of their own. I have 
even known them prolonged to 
gratify a morbid thirst for excite- 
ment ; but I think Miss Bruce was 
chiefly anxious to be released from 
her precarious position, and to get 
rid of her visitor as soon as she 
could, Even her resolute nerves 
were beginning to give way, and 
she knew her own powers well 
enough to mistrust a protracted 
trial of endurance. Feminine forti- 
tude is so apt to break down all at 
once, and Miss Bruce, though a 
courageous specimen of her sex, was 
but a woman who had wrought her- 
self up for a gallant effort, after all. 

She was quite unprepared though 
for its results. Gentleman Jim 
snatched up his pistol, stowed it 
away in his breast-pocket, as if 
heartily ashamed of it, brought out 
from that receptacle a pearl neck- 
lace and a pair of coral ear-rings, 
dashed them down on the table with 
an imprecation, and looking ridicu- 
a sheepish, thus delivered him- 
Be — 

‘Five pounds, miss! Five devils! 
Ifever 1 went for to ask five shil- 
lings of you, or five fardens, may 
the hands rot off at my wrists and 
the teeth drop out of my head. 
Strike me blind, now, this moment, 
in this here room, if I’d take so 
much as a pin’s head that you valued, 
not if my life depended on it and 
there wasn’t no other way of getting 
a morsel of bread! Look ye here, 
miss. No offence; I'm buta rough- 
and-ready chap and you're a lady. 
I never come a-nigh oneafore. Now 
I know what they mean when they 
talk of a real lady, and I see what 
it is puts such a spirit into them 
swells as lives with the likes of you. 
But a rough chap needn't be a blind 
chap. I come in here for to clean 
out your jewel-box, I tell ye fair. I 
don’t think as I meant to have ill- 
treated you, and nowI know as I 
couldn’t have done it, but I wanted 
them gimeracks just the same. If 
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80 be as you’d like to see me shopped 
and lagged, you take and ring that 
there bell, and look if I go for to 
move a foot from this blessed spot. 
There! If so be as you bid me walk 
out free from that there winder, 
take and count these here now at 
once, and see there’s not one missing 
and not one broke. Say the word, 
miss—which is it to be?’ 

The reaction was coming on fast. 
Maud dared not trust her voice, but 
she pointed to the window with a 
gesture in which she preserved an 
admirable imitation of confidence 
and command. Gentleman Jim 
threw up the sash, but paused ere 
he ventured his plunge into the 
darkness outside. 

‘ Look ye here, miss,’ he muttered 
in a hoarse whisper with one leg 
over the ledge, ‘if ever you wants a 
chap to do you a turn, don’t ye for- 
get there’s one inside this waistcoat 
as will take a leap in a halter any 
day to please ye. You drop a line 
to “Gentleman Jim” at the Sun- 
flower, High Holborn. Oh! I can 


read, bless ye, and write and cipher 


too. WhatI says I sticks to. No 
offence, miss. I wonder will I ever 
see you again ?” 

He darted back for an instant, 
much to Mand’s dismay, snatched a 
knot of ribbon which had fallen 
from her dress on the carpet, and 
Was gone. 

She heard his leap on the gravel 
below, and his cautious footsteps 
receding towards the park. Then 
she passed her hands over her face 
and looked about her as one who 
wakes from a dream. 

‘It was an escape I suppose,’ she 
said, ‘and I ought to have been hor- 
ribly frightened ; yet I never seemed 
to lose the upper hand with him for 
a moment. How odd that even a 
man like that should be such a fool! 
No wiser and no cooler than Mr. 
Ryfe. What is it, 1 wonder; what 
is it, and how long will it last?’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
A REVERSIONARY INTEREST. 
Although Dorothea could assume 


on occasions so bright an exterior 
as [ have in a previous chapter en- 
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deavoured to describe, her normal 
state was undoubtedly that which 
is best conveyed by the epithet 
‘grimy.’ Old Mr. Bargrave, walk- 
ing serenely into his office at eleven, 
and meeting this handmaiden on the 
stairs, used to wonder how so much 
dirt could accumulate on the human 
countenance, when irrigated, as 
Dorothea’s red eyelids too surely 
testified, by daily tears. Yes, she 
had gone about her work of late 
with a heavy heart and a moody 
brow. Hers was at best a dull, 
dreary life, but in it there grew a 
noxious weed which she was pleased 
to cherish for a flower. Well, it 
was withering every day before her 
eyes, and all the tears she could 
shed were not enough to keep it 
alive. Ah! when the ship is going 
down under our very feet, I don’t 
think it much matters what may be 
our rank and rating on board. The 


cook’s mate in the galley is no less 
dismayed than the admiral in com- 
mand. Dorothea’s light, so to speak, 
was only a tallow-candle, yet to put 
it out was to leave the poor womarr 


very desolate in the dark. So Mr. 
Bargrave ventured one morning to 
ask if she felt quite well, but the 
snappish manner in which his in- 
quiries were met, as though they 
masked a load of hidden sarcasm 
and insult, caused the old gentle- 
man to scuffie into his office with 
unusual activity, much disturbed 
and humiliated, while resolved never 
s0 to commit himself again. 

Into that office we must take the 
liberty of following him, tenanted 
as it is only by himself and Tom 
Ryfe. 

The latter, extremely well dressed, 
Wears a posy of spring flowers at 
his buttonhole, and betrays in his 
whole bearing that he is under some 
extraneous influence of an unbusi- 
ness-like nature. Bargrave subsides 
into his leather chair with a grunt, 
shuffles his papers, dips a pen in the 
inkstand, and looks over his spec- 
tacles at his nephew. 

‘ Waste of time, waste of capital, 
Tom,’ says he, with some irritation. 
‘Mind, I washed my hands of it 
from the first. You’ve been at work 
now for some months; that’s your 
look-out, and it’s been kept apart 


and separate from the general busi- 
ness—that’s mine.’ 

‘I’ve got Tangle’s opinion here,’ 
answered Tom; ‘I won’t ask you 
to look at it, uncle. He’s dead 
against us. Just what you said six 
months back. There’s no getting 
over that trust-deed, nor through it, 
nor round it, nor any way to the 
other side of it. I've done my 
d—dest, and we're not a bit better 
off than when we began.’ 

He spoke in a cheerful, almost an 
exulting tone, quite unlike a man 
worsted in a hard and protracted 
struggle. 

‘I’m sorry for the young lady,’ 
observed Bargrave, ‘but | never 
expected anything else. It’s a fine 
estate and it must go to the male 
heir. She has but a small settle- 
ment, Tom, very inadequate to her 
position, as I told poor Mr. Bruce 
many atime. He used to say every- 
thing would be set right by his will, 
and now one of these girls is left 
penniless, and the other with a pit- 
tance, a mere pittance, brought up, 
as 1 make no doubt she was, to be- 
lieve herself an heiress.’ 

‘One of them!’ exclaimed Tom. 
* What do you mean?’ 

‘Why, that poor thing who was 
born a few weeks too soon,’ answered 
Bargrave. ‘She’s totally unprovided 
for. With regard to Miss Bruce, 
there is a settlement. Two hundred 
a year, Tom, for life, nothing more. 
I told you so when you undertook 
the job. And now who's to pay 
your costs?” 

* Not you, uncle,’ answered Tom, 
flippantly, ‘so don’t distress your- 
self on that score.’ 

‘I don’t, indeed,’ observed Bar- 
grave, with emphasis. ‘ You've had 
your own time to work this, on the 
understanding, as you know, that it 
was to be worked at your own risk. 
I haven’t interfered ; it was no affair 
of mine. But your costs will be 
heavy, Tom, I can’t help seeing 
that. Tangle’s opinion don’t come 
so cheap, you see, though it’s word 
for word the same as mine. I would 
have let you have it for nothing, 
and anybody else for six and eight- 
pence.’ 

‘The costs will be heavy,’ 
answered Tom, still radiant. ‘I 
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should say “a Thou.” wouldn’t cover 
the amount. Of course, if we can’t 
get them from the estate, they must 
come out of my pocket.’ 

Bargrave’s eyebrows were raised. 
How the new school went ahead, he 
thought. Here was this nephew of 
his talking of a thousand pounds 
with an indifference verging on con- 
tempt. Well, that was Tom’s look- 
out; nevertheless, on such a road 
it would be wise to establish a halt- 
ing-place, and his tone betrayed 
more interest than common while 
he asked— 

* You won’t take it into Chancery, 
Tom, will you?’ 

The younger man laid his fore- 
finger to the side of his nose, winked 
thrice with considerable energy, 
lifted his hat from its peg, adjusted 
his collars in the glass, nodded to 
his uncle, muttering briefly, ‘ Back 
in two hours,’ and vanished. 

Old Bargrave looked after him 
with a grim, approving smile. ‘ Boy 
or man,’ said he, aloud, ‘ that chap 
always knew what he was about. 
Tom can be safely trusted to take 
care of Number One.’ 

He was wrong, though, on the 
present occasion. If Mr. Ryfe did 
indeed know what he was about, 
there could be no excuse for the en- 
terprise on which he had embarked. 
He was selfish. He would not have 
denied his selfishness, and indeed 
rather prided himself on that quality ; 
yet behold him now waging a con- 
test in which a man wastes money, 
time, comfort, and self-respect, that 
he may wrest from real sorrow and 
discomfiture the shadow of a happi- 
ness which he cannot grasp when 
he has reached it. There is much 
wisdom in the opinion expressed by 
a certain fox concerning grapes 
hanging out of distance; but it is a 
wisdom seldom acquired till the 
limbs are too stiff to stretch for an 
effort—till there is scarce a tooth 
left in the mumbling jaws to be set 
on edge. 

Tom Ryfe had allowed his exist- 
enc’ to merge itself in another’s. 
For months, as devotedly as such 
natures can worship, he had been 
worshipping his ideal in the person 
of Miss Bruce. I do not say that 
he was capable of that highest form 
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of adoration which seeks in the first 

lace the unlimited sovereignty of 
its idol, and which, as being too 
good for them, women constantly 
undervalue; but I do say that he 
esteemed his fair client the most 
beautiful, the most attractive, and 
the most perfect of her sex, resolving 
that for him she was the only wo- 
man in the world, and that in de- 
fiance of everything, even her own 
inclinations, he would win her if he 
could. 

In Holborn there is always a 
Hansom to be got at short notice. 
‘Grosvenor Crescent,’ says Tom, 
shutting the half-doors with a bang, 
and shouting his orders through the 
little hole in the top. So to Gros- 
venor Orescent he is forwarded ac- 
cordingly, at the utmost speed at- 
tainable by a pair of high wheels, 
a well-bred ‘screw,’ and a rough- 
looking driver with a flower in his 
mouth. 

There are several peculiarities, all 
unreasonable, many ridiculous, at- 
tending the demeanour of a man in 
love. Not the least eccentric of these 
are his predatory instincts, his ten- 
dency to prowl, his preference for 
walking over other modes of con- 
veyance, and his inclination to sub- 
terfuge of every kind as to his ulti- 
mate destination. Tom Ryfe was 
going to Belgrave Square; why 
should he direct his driver to set 
him down a quarter of a mile off? 
why overpay the man by a shilling? 
why wear down the soles of an ex- 
ceedingly thin and elaborate pair of 
boots on the hot, hard pavement 
without compunction? Why? Be- 
cause he was in love. This was also 
the reason, no doubt, that he turned 
red and white when he approached 
the square railings; that his nose 
seemed to swell, his mouth got dry, 
his hat felt too tight, and the rest of 
his attire too loose for the occasion ; 
also that he affected an unusual in- 
terest in the numbers of the doors, 
as though meditating a ceremonious 
morning call, while all the time his 
heart was under the laburnums in 
the centre of the square gardens, at 
the feet of a haughty, handsome girl, 
dressed in half-mourning, with the 
prettiest black-laced parasol to be 
found on this side of the Rue Cas- 
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tiglione, for love—of which, indeed, 
as the gift of Mr. Ryfe, it was a type 
—or money, which, not having been 
yet paid for, it could hardly be said 
to represent. 

That heart of his gave a bound 
when he saw it in her hand as she 
sailed up the bread gravel-walk to let 
him in. He was almost happy, poor 
fellow, for almost a minute, not dis- 
tressing himself to observe that the 
colour never deepened a shade on 
her proud, pale cheek; that the 
shapely hand, which fitted its pass- 
key to the lock, was firm as a den- 
tist’s, and the clear, cold voice that 
greeted him far steadier than his 
own. 

It is a choice of evils, after all, this 
favourite game of cross-purposes for 
two. To care more than the adver- 
sary entails worry and vexation ; to 
care less makes a burthen of it, and 
a bore. 

‘Thank you so much for coming, 
Miss Bruce—Maud,’ said Tom, pas- 
sionately. ‘You never fail, and yet 
I always dread, somehow, that I 
shall be disappointed.’ : 

‘I keep my word, Mr. Ryfe,’ 
answered the young lady, with per- 
fect self-possession ; ‘and I am quite 
as anxious as you can be, I assure 
you. I want so to know how we 
are getting on.’ 

He showed less discouragement 
than might have been expected. Per- 
haps he was used to this sang-froid, 

haps he rather liked it, believing 
it, in his ignorance, a distinctive 
mark of class; not knowing—how 
should he ?—that, once excited, these 
thoroughbred ones are, of all races, 
the least amenable to restraint. 

‘I have bad news,’ he said, ten- 
derly. ‘Miss Bruce, I hardly like 
to tell you that I fear we cannot 
make out case enough to come into 
court. I took the opinion of the 
first man we have. 1 am sorry to 
say he gives it against us. I am 
not selfish,’ he added, with real 
emotion, ‘and I am sorry, indeed, 
for your sake, dearest Miss Bruce.’ 

He meant to have called her 
‘ Maud ;’ but the beautiful lips tight- 
ened, and the delicate eyebrows 
came down very straight and stern 
over the deep eyes in which he had 
learned to read his fate. He would 


wait for a better opportunity, he 
thought, of using the dear, familar 


took small notice of his 
trouble. 

‘Has there been no mismanage- 
ment?’ she asked, almost angrily; 
‘no papers lost? no foul play? Have 
you done your best?’ 

‘I have, indeed, he answered, 
meekly. ‘ After all, is it not for my 
own interest as much as yours? 
Are they not henceforth to be in 
common ?” 

She ignored the question alto- 
gether; she seemed to be thinking 
of something else. While they paced 
up and down a walk screened from 
the square windows by trees and 
shrubs already clothed in the tender, 
quivering foliage of spring, she kept 
silence for several seconds, looking 
straight before her with a sterner 
expression than he could yet re- 
member to have seen on the face he 
adored. Presently she spoke in a 
hard, determined voice— 

‘I am disappointed. Yes, Mr. Ryfe, 
I don’t mind owning I am bitterly 
and grievously disappointed. There, 
I suppose it’s not your fault, so you 
needn’t look black about it; and I 
dare say you did the best you could 
afford at the price. Well, I don’t 
want to hurt your feelings—your very 
best, then. And yet it seems very 
odd—you were so confident at first. 
Of course if the thing’s really gone, 
and there’s no chance left, it’s folly 
to think about it. But what a future 
to lose—what a future to lose! Mr. 
Ryfe, I can’t stay with Aunt Agatha 
—I can’t and I won’t! How she 
could ever find anybody to marry 
her! Mr. Ryfe, speak tome. What 
had I better do?’ 

Tom would have given a round 
sum of money at that moment to 
recall one of the many imaginary 
conversations heid with Miss Bruce, 
in which he had exhausted poetry, 
sentiment, and forensic ardour for 
the successful pleading of his suit. 
Now he could find nothing better to 
say than that ‘he had hoped she 
was comfortable with Mrs. Stan- 
more; and anybody who didn’t 
make Miss Bruce comfortable must 
be brutal and wicked. But—but— 
if it was really so—and she could be 
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ponte —-way, Miss Bruce must 
ong have known—’ And here the 
voice of Tom, the plausible, the 
prudent, the self-reliant, degenerated 
to a husky whisper, because he felt 
that his very heart was mounting to 
his throat. 

Miss Bruce cut him exceedingly 
short. 

* You remember our bargain,’ she 
said, bitterly. ‘If you don’t, I can 
remind you of it. Listen, Mr. Ryfe; 
Iam not going to cheat you out of 
your dues. You were to win back 
my fortune from the next of kin— 
this cousin, who seems to have law 
on his side. You charged yourself 
with the tranble—that counts for 
nothing, it is in the way of your bu- 
siness—with the costs—the expenses 
—I don’t know what you call them 
—these were to be paid out of the 
estate, It was all plain sailing, if 
we had conquered; and there was 
an alternative in the event of failure. 
I accepted it. But I tell you, not 
till every stratagem has been tried, 
every stone turned, every resource 
exhausted, do I acknowledge the 
defeat, nor—I speak plain English, 


Mr. Ryfe—do I pay the penalty.’ 


He turned very pale. ‘ You did 
not use this tone when we walked 
together through the snow in the 
avenue at Ecclesfield. You pro- 
mised of your own accord, you know 
you did,’ said poor Tom, trembling 
all over; ‘and I have got your pro- 
mise in writing locked up in a tin 
box at home.’ 

She laughed a hard, shrill laugh, 
not without some real humour in it, 
at his obvious distress. 

‘ Keep it safe in your tin box,’ said 
she, ‘and don’t be afraid, when the 
time comes, that I shall throw you 
over. Ah! what an odd thing 
money is; and how it seems able to 
do everything!’ She was looking 
miles away now, totally unconscious 
of her companion’s presence. ‘To 
me this five or six thousand a year re- 
presents hope, enjoyment, position— 
all that makes life worth having. 
More, to lose it is to lose my free- 
dom, to lose all that makes life en- 
durable! 

* And you have lost it,’ observed 
Tom, doggedly. He was not very 
brave, very highminded, very chi- 
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valrous in any way; but he pos- 
sessed the truly British quality of 
tenacity, and did not mean to be 
shaken off by any feminine vagaries 
where once he had taken hold. 

‘ Et je payerais de ma personne,’ 
replied Miss Bruce, scornfully. ‘I 
don’t suppose you know any French. 
You must go now, Mr. Ryfe ; my 
maid’s coming back for me from 
the bonnet-shop. I can’t be trusted 
you see over fifty yards of pave- 
ment and a crossing by myself. 
The maid is walking with me now 
behind these lilac-bushes, you know. 
Her name is Ryfe. She is very 
cross and silent; she wears a well- 
made coat, shiny boots, rather a 
good hat, and carries a nosegay as 
big as a chimney-sweep’s—you can 
give it me if you like—I dare say 
you brought it on purpose.’ 

How she could twist and turn 
him at will! three or four playful 
words like these, precious all the 
more that her general manner was 
so haughty and reserved, caused 
Tom to forget her pride, her whims, 
her various caprices, her too pal- 
pable indifference to himself. He 
offered the flowers with humble 
gratitude, ignoring resolutely the 
presumption that she would pro- 
bably throw them away before she 
reached her own door. 

* Good-bye, Miss Bruce,’ said he, 
bowing reverently over the slim 
hand she vouchsafed him, and 
‘ Good-bye,’ echoed the young lady, 
adding, with another of those hard 
little laughs that jarred so on Tom’s 
nerves, ‘Come with better news 
next time, and don't give in while 
there’s a chance left; depend upon 
it the money's better worth having 
than the client. By-the-by, I sent 
you a card for Lady Goldthread’s 
this afternoon—only a stupid break- 
fast—Did you forget it?’ 

* Are you going?’ returned Tom, 
with the clouds clearing from his 
brow. 

‘Perhaps we shall, if it’s fine, 
was the reply. ‘ And now I can’t 
wait any longer. Don’t forget what 
I told you, and do the best you 
can.’ 

So Tom Ryfe departed from his 
garden of Eden with sundry mis- 
givings, not entirely new to him, 
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that the fruit he took such pains to 
ripen for his own gathering might 
be but gaudy wax-work after all, 
or painted stone, perhaps, cold, 
smooth, and beautiful, against which 
he should!rasp his teeth in vain. 

The well-tutored Puckers, dressed 
in faded splendour, and holding a 
brown-paper parcel in her hand, 
was waiting for her young lady at 
the corner of the Square. 

While thus engaged she witnessed 
a bargain, of an unusual nature, 
made apparently under extraor- 
dinary pressure of circumstances. 
A ragged boy, established at the 
crossing, who had indeed rendered 
himself conspicuous by his endea- 
vours to ferry Puckers over dry- 
shod, was accosted by a shabby- 
genteel and remarkably good-look- 
ing man in the following ver- 
nacular— 

‘On this minnit, off at six, Buster ; 
two bob an’ a bender, and a three 
of eye-water, in?’ 

* Done for another joey,’ replied 
Buster, with the premature acute- 
ness of youth foraging for itself in 
the streets of London. 

* Done,’ repeated the man, pull- 
ing a handful of silver from his 
pocket, and assuming the broom at 
once to enter on his professional 
labours, ere Puckers had recovered 
from her astonishment, or Buster 
could vanish round the corner in 
the direction of a neighbouring 
mews. 

Though plying his instrument 
diligently, the man kept a sharp 
eye on the Square gardens. When 
Tom Ryfe emerged through the 
heavy iron gate he whispered a 
deep and horrible curse, but his 
dark eyes shone and his whole face 
beamed into a ruffianly kind of 
beauty, when after a discreet pause, 
Miss Bruce followed the young 
lawyer through the same portal. 
Then the man went to work with 
his broom harder than ever. Not 
Sir Walter Raleigh spreading his 
cloak at the feet of his sovereign 
mistress lest they should take a 
speck of mud could have shown 
more loyalty, more devotion, than 


did Gentleman Jim sweeping for 
bare life, as Miss Bruce and her 
maid approached the crossing he 
had hired for the occasion. 

Maud recognized him at a glance. 
Not easily startled or surprised, she 
bade Puckers walk on, while she 
took a half-crown from her purse 
and put in the sweeper’s hand. 

* At least it is an honest trade, 
said she, looking him fixedly in the 
face. 

The man turned pale while he 
received her bounty. 

‘It’s not that, miss,’ he stam- 
mered. ‘It’s not that—I only 
wanted to get a look of ye. I only 
wanted just to hear the turn of your 
voice again. No offence, miss, I'll 
goaway now. Oh! can’t ye givea 
chap a job? It’s my heart’s blood as 
I’d shed for you, free—and never 
ask no more nor a kind word in 
return |’ 

She looked him over from head 
to foot once more and passed on. 
In that look there was neither sur- 
prise, nor indignation, nor scorn, 
only a quaint and somewhat amused 
curiosity, yet this thief and associate 
of thieves quivered, as if it had 
been a sun-stroke. When she 
passed out of sight he bit the half- 
crown till it bent, and hid it away 
in his breast. ‘I'll never part with 
ye, said he, ‘ never;’ unmindful 
of poor Dorothea, going about her 
work tearful and forlorn. Gentle- 
man Jim, uneducated, besotted, half- 
brutalized as he was, had yet drunk 
from the cup that poisons equally 
the basest and noblest of our kind. 
A well-dressed, good-looking young 
man, walking the other side of 
the square, did not fail to witness 
Tom Ryfe’s farewell and Maud’s 
interview with the crossing-sweeper. 
He too looked strangely disturbed, 
pacing up and down an adjoining 
street more than once, before he 
could make up his mind to ring a 
well-known bell. Verily Miss Bruce 
seemed to be one of those ladies 
whose destiny it is to puzzle, worry, 
and interest every man with whom 
they come in contact. 


(To be continued.) 








REFLEOTIONS. 


NEVER met you, lady fair, 
In all her Majesty's dominions ; 

Nor know if that’s your real hair 

Or only the last thing in chignons. 
And yet I much should like to learn 

The meaning of that look’s dejection. 
For you are lost, I well discern, 

In deepest mazes of reflection. 


Say, do you ponder o’er the one 

Who sets that little heart so beating ? 
Is he, perchance, a younger son ? 

Or does his passion seem retreating ? 
Alas, fair maid! ’tis hard, I know, 

To see how hollow is affection. 
But still bear up against the blow, 

If that’s the subject of reflection. 


Perchance a cruel parent’s word 
Bids fair to mar the bliss you dream of: 
Of such things in these days I’ve heard, 
Now Matrimony’s made a scheme of, 
Well! if you’re under age, you must 
Obey that parent’s harsh direction— 
Renounce your love :—but there! I trust 
That’s not the subject of reflection. 


Or—it may be—some handsome shawl— 

New bonnet—dress—or some such weakness 
Has seemed to make your toilette small— 

A thing that can’t be borne with meekness! 
Be wise, if so, and seek relief— 

Submit your sorrow to dissection. 
I’d give my head to learn your grief, 

The subject of such deep reflection. 


You've lost a locket, or a ring, 
A brooch, a purse with some amount in? 
Or dares the milliner to bring 
At time unmeet her small account in ? 
I own I'm at a loss to guess— 
Your secret baffles all detection— 
Yet no! I have it—have it! yes, 
The subject of your deep reflection. 


Although I never met you, dear, 
Throughout her Majesty’s dominions, 
Your subject of reflection’s clear, 
About it I’ve no two opinions. 
That I should be so blind, alas, 
As not to see! I own correction— 
The pretty face within that g!ass 
Is your sole subject of reflection. 
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GURNEL DUKE'S FIRST VALENTINE. 


A Srory ry Four Cuaprens, py Wintrrep Sours. 


CHAPTER I. 


HIS is a story told over the fire 

at a country house where I 

was staying the fourteenth of Feb- 
ruary of a year ago. 

It was the hour after dinner, and 
the children were in the drawing- 
room. For some time previous it 
had been as though all the bells in 
the house were gone wild, as though 
all the spirits in the world and 
under the world had taken to rap- 
ping at doors, as though all the 
fairies, good and bad, had gone 
about to shower their gifts on the 
various members of the family, from 
Mr. Heath, squire, downwards, 
through Gooch, butler, to John 


Sims, stable boy. The wild clangour 
had now ceased, however; the up- 
roarious mirth subsided, the con- 
templative mood was coming on. 


It came thus on one member of 
the circle. ‘Something of a collec- 
tion, certainly! Enough to set 
Lory up in a fancy goods’ shop. 
Lory, ten years of age, with four- 
teen ; Sissy, fourteen, with eleven; 
Cecil, six, with thirteen; Fan, five, 
with sixteen; Lennard, fifteen, with 
six; Flo, nineteen, with twelve; 
Miss Wilton—with three.’ A little 
silent merriment, for Garnel Duke 
had inadvertently touched on what 
was a sore point; at least, so the 
youngsters averred, youth being 
magnanimous only by fits and 
starts. ‘ Ah, children, / was twenty- 
eight before ever I had a valentine.’ 

‘And what was that, uncle?’ 
cried ever so many voices. 

‘ And what was that, Mr. Duke?” 
said young Ferrers, seated very 
close to Florence Heath. 

‘Ah, that’s a story—a long 
story,’ he answered, looking half- 
humorously, half- gravely round 
the group, his eye resting longest 
on @ lady some nine years his junior, 
into whose face there came the 
brightest blush and the wickedest 
snnile. 

‘Then tell us it, uncle, there's a 
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dear,’ said Sissy, of fourteen, with 
fourteen’s good appetite for stories. 
And all seconded her. 

But Gurnel Duke shook his head, 
and appeared nowise inclined. A 
man of some four-and-thirty years, 
with broad, large forehead, dark, 
penctrative eyes, mouth steadfast in 
itself--a man, written within and 
without, was Gurnel Duke. 

*Come, Duke,’ said Mr. Heath, 
good-humouredly backing up the 
young people, perhaps himself a 
little curious. 

‘ It’s not a story that can well he 
told—not a story at all easy to tell.’ 

A second chorus of entreaty. A 
dozen characteristic speeches in a 
dozen characteristic tones of be- 
seeching, assertion, disappointment, 
confidence, hope. 

‘If Uncle Gurnel tells it in his 
way, we must tell it in ours also, 
must we not, my pet?’ said the 
lady whom his gaze had distin- 
guished, taking little May on her 
lap, her voice as bright and sweet as 
her sweet, bright face. The saucy 
face and voice incited them not a 
little. 

‘Come, Duke,’ reiterated Mr. 
Heath, who was getting an inkling 
of what the story might be, ‘ that 
admission was half permission, eh ? 

* Well, see here, a compromise. I 
don’t know what induced me, but 
last year I drew up a true and au- 
thentic account—of—a very singular 
episode in a man’s life. I have it 
amongst my papers in the library.’ 

As Mr. Duke walked to and from 
the library, it was with a scarcely 
perceptible halt. Strangely, nothing 
about him became him so well. 
The slight stoop it occasioned gave 
him an air of continual courtesy, 
and a gentleness to an otherwise 
decided, authoritative bearing. We 
girls were enthusiasts about him, 
with about as much, or as little, 
discrimination as commonly be- 
longs to girls. 

M 
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When he returned, it was with a 
manuscript of many closely-written 
pages in his hand. ‘This paper 
was not meant for so many ears. 
scarcely know how much is told.’ 
And he turned over a page or two 
doubtfully. ‘ Well, if I begin to use 
the scissors and amend, it may not 
be genuine; it is that now. So, 
young folks, come fence round your 
poor old uncle; a bold thing he’s in 
for, I can tell you,’ with a sly face 
for some of the elders. ‘ Lennard is 
appointed reader. Fire away, Len- 
nard. The Story of Gurnel Duke’s 
First Valentine.’ 


My father was a captain ih the 
Royal Navy, and my mother the 
daughter of another—the last of the 
old Gurnels of Berkshire. But at 
eight years of age I had neither 
father, mother, nor penny in the 
world wherewith to help myself. 
From eight’to twenty I lived by the 
grace, or charity, of a rich relative. 
But it is a libel on either word; 
for if you would know what his 
charity was like, I can only say, 
like the big, ostentatious, sordid- 
looking, ugly crown pieces which in- 
variably accompanied his responses 
to my periodic holiday letters—as 
big, ostentatious, sordid - looking, 
ugly. These very periodic holiday- 
letters were a part of it. My school- 
master was post-diluvian in his 
opinions, and made strong objec- 
tion, but had to content himself 
with leaving me entirely tomy own 
devices in the matter, which devices 
at first consisted of obtaining such 
assistance as was to be obtained 
from the elder boys, and gradually, 
as I myself grew into an elder boy, 
of speaking my mind on various 
points after a fashion very unusual 
in the holiday-letter era. The re- 
sponses were offensive enough; but 
by the time I perceived it 1 had 
grown so accustomed as to suppose 
it a privilege of relationship. 

I thank God there were other in- 
fluences at work; for such culture 
as Richard Duke desired for me, 
and supposed himself to have pro- 
vided, makes a man either cross- 
grained or without any grain at all 
—unworthy, any way. My school- 
master gave me of his best, partly 
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because he was a conscientious man, 
partly because of a personal liking 
for me, partly because I promised 
to be a credit to the school. My 
comrades, too, stood by me, and I 
never lacked an invitation for holi- 
days, which I must otherwise have 
spent at the school. With one 
thing and another my uncle’s crop 
of tares, sown with half-yearly punc- 
tuality, bore but little fruit. In my 
visits to my schoolfellows I was 
familiar with that form of irritating 
speech in which, however much it 
is to be deplored, the most affec- 
tionate of relatives do at times in- 
dulge. It was not difficult to con- 
found the spirit of my uncle’s contu- 
melious alms with this. 

It is hard ona young fellow to 
have the solid ground—so solid it 
seems to him—open under his feet, 
as it did under mine. There are 
many veritable meanings that will 
not bear abrupt disclosures ; God is 
merciful, and mostly the young are 
graduated in them. I don’t say I 
was not a little uneasy and semi- 
conscious of an injurious element, 
but it came hard on a young fellow. 

Not long after I commenced;my 
college career a competition was 
announced for undergraduates 'of a 
year’s standing, the prize a scholar- 
ship of one hundred pounds a-year. 
When, eager and hopeful, I stated 
my intention of competing, I was 
given in a roundabout way to un- 
derstand that I should be running 
dangerously counter to my uncle’s 
wishes ; that he had formerly pri- 
vately objected to my entrance for an 
of the school exhibitions. Which 
roused me to put my independence 
to the test. I said, in public, it was 
strange, after this, if I did not suc- 
ceed. And I did—to receive a letter 
by the next post after the public 
announcement withdrawing my al- 
lowance, with not a single reason 
assigned. 

‘What do you do now?’ asked a 
friend, to whom I read the commu- 
nication. 

‘Do? Why, please God, get my 
name into the Wranglers’ list this 
time three years.’ 

That speech and my story were 
carried to the head of my college. 
He sent for me, and offered to see 
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me through my academical course. 
I gratefully declined pecuniary as- 
sistance; he had given me the only 
aid I needed in keeping up in me a 
great respect for my kind. As has 
been said, ‘It is not absolutely ne- 
cessary thata man should see many 
men whom he can respect.’ I ob- 
tained an amount of literary em- 
ployment, and with a five-pound 
note here and a ten-pound note 
there, pulled through, to see myself 
in the three years’ time third 
Wrangler. 

Next was a fellowship, and the 
post of travelling tutor to Viscount 
Narboyne, Lord Uxford’s only son. 
Lord Uxford was, you know, a great 
man in the government of that 
day. 

A gentle-minded, delicately-nur- 
tured fellow was my charge. A 
milksop, some said; but I had seen 
in him the lion-heart and the right 
instinct. I did love that fellow. 
Well, it is the often-repeated story. 
I, the friendless, penniless man, 
whose death might momentarily 


affect a classfellow or two—but even’ 


that, in my obscurity, doubtful— 
went scathless through perils many; 
he, the petted boy, heir to broad 
acres, to a vast influence, of a long 
patrician line, the only son of his 
parents, fell ill of a low fever, that 
has its haunts peculiarly with 
penury and care, and died. I did 
my best by him, but he died. It 
was in asmall village on the nearer 
Italian coast. On the first tidings 
of his illness Lady Uxford was her- 
self too ill to travel, and Lord Ux- 
ford so greatly engaged in public 
affairs as only to arrive the day 
before his son’s death. 

On my return to England, which 
was delayed until the spring by my 
own state of health, my first visit 
was to Somersley, the Uxfords’ 
Hampshire seat. He had with- 
drawn from the government shortly 
after his bereavement, and the 
were living in strict privacy. Bot 
Lord and Lady Uxford were lavish 
with their kindnesses. They treated 
me almost as ason, and on the last 
evening of my month’s visit Lord 
Uxford, whilst knowing the element 
of independence so harshly evoked 
in my character, ventured to offer 
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me a thousand pounds besides my 
salary up to the very date. I am an 
old traveller, and I assure you there 
is a wonderful —_ in the way a 
knapsack is packed. Not one man 
in 4 could have offered 
that thousand pounds—a great sum 
to me in those days—so as to have 
it accepted. But I took it from 
Lord Uxford. For this is how he 
gave it. ‘Our obligation to you 
neither this nor anything could 
remove: and, indeed, my wife and I 
both feel it to be the dearest thing 
remaining to us. We know—Hugh 
told me that time—you are saving 
money for two purposes; the one I 
commend, the other I do not com- 
mend. ‘Think it over, Duke.’ 

I did think it over, and the next 
morning, in bidding him farewell,, 
I'asked his advice. ‘Some years 
ago, my lord, as you know, I regis- 
tered a resolve to repay to my uncle 
every farthing I ever cost him. 
Principal, interest, compound in- 
terest, collateral gains, 1 reckoned 
them all at fifteen hundred pounds. 
Your thousand has made up the 
sum, and a little to spare. But now 
it seems not a good thing to pay it. 
You know my provocation, my 
lord, and yet I am reluctant.’ 

‘ When you speak of provocation, 

think, Duke, you have answered 
yourself.’ 

‘But then, said I, in extreme 
perplexity, ‘if I don’t, it helps me 
on so with these projects that have 
been my waking and sleeping dream 
these two years and more. And 
so it can look ugly, even to my- 
self.’ 

‘It’s just one of those cases in 
which you are the only judge of 
yourself,’ 

And I did not repay it. Instead, 
I offered myself as a candidate for 
the mastership of an endowed 
school in the small town of Cum- 
berley, in the county of Reepshire. 
The only difficulty the trustees 
made was over the excessive supe- 
riority of my testimonials. There 
must be something against me, or 
I couldn’t want to come there. But 
a chance word in a letter of Lord 
Uxford’s to a gentleman, a trustee, 
in the neighbourhood, settled that 
point for me. I was to have two 
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hundred and a house; but by the 
terms of the trust I was not to take 
boarders, nor, indeed, any pupils 
other than foundation scholars. 
These very terms, with their means 
of subsistence and promise of a 
good margin of leisure, were my 
inducements. But the good people 
of Cumberley were so. amazed at 
my choice they set me down from 
the first in the category of eccen- 
trics; and the character clung to 
me, as characters will cling, no more 
to be shaken off than the grasp of a 
drowning man, when they came to 
know more of me and my pursuits 
—when they came to know that I 
was making delicate and costly ex- 
periments towards some great me- 
chanical discovery. 

My self-imposed exclusion had a 
contrary effect to that intended. I 
had any number of invitations, I 
might have been intimate at any 
number of houses ; I was decided to 
be quite presentable, and I had no 
peculiar relatives to turn up un- 
awares. It came even to be whis- 


pered about that it was a very great 


man who occasionally visited me, 
who came and went so unostenta- 
tiously, as great men do come and 
go. (Lord Uxford, who, having an 
estate in the next county, would 
take me in his way.) I by no means 
debarred myself from society; I 
simply refused it ascendency over 
me: I was even intimate with 
one family, finding many points in 
common with its head, Mr. Freke- 
ston. Similarly, I never resolved, 
as some men do, that I would not 
marry, or rather attempt to marry; 
at the same time it always remained 
a thing of to-morrow with me. 
Three years’ sojourn in Cum- 
berley found me in my twenty- 
eighth year. Three years they were 
of intense application, carrying me 
on and on, until my goal was well 
in sight. I had come to the end of 
my fifteen hundred pounds, but I 
reckoned, almost confidently, that in 
the next year’s estimates my Lords 
of the Admiralty would ask some- 
thing on my account. I had had 
no communication with my uncle 
from the time of his casting me 
adrift. Stay, though; I was once 
even introduced to him. I was 
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present at the evening conversa- 
zione of a great London society, 
before whose members I had that 
morning read a paper. There was 
a little talk about me and this 
paper, which my uncle, alsa present, 
heard without hearing my name. 
Fond of the réle of the rich con- 
noisseur, he requested an introduc- 
tion. I, in equal ignorance up to 
this point, stood bowing before a 
tall, fine man, with perfectly white 
hair, and a calm, courteous face, 
only when he smiled it looked as 
liable to breakage as china. 

‘Are not the Mr. Dukes rela- 
tives?’ asked a gentleman near, 
supposing the’ introduction super- 
fluous. 

* Relatives? yes,’ replied my 
uncle; ‘ uncle and nephew indeed 
—but not acquaintances.’ 

And asking an indifferent ques- 
tion or two in the most collected 
voice, he bowed himself away. Now, 
you know, I, on the contrary, felt 
foolishly embarrassed for some time 
after. 

The next I heard of him was his 
death. I was mentioned in his will, 
for he left me a picture of my father 
by Opie, and nineteen guineas 
wherewith to buy a mourning ring. 
But all his other property went to 
Edmund Duke’schildren: the money 
to the younger sons and daughters, 
the freehold estates to the eldest 
son — now the representative of 
the eldest branch of the Duke 
family. 

This Edmund Duke, now dead 
some three years, was another bro- 
ther of my father’s, more wealthy 
even than Richard, and married to 
Lady Frances Heriot, a daughter of 
the Marquis of Mainwaring. He 
had been estranged from my father 
—the only cause an hour’s hot 
words; but grown men don’t come 
easily together again. I had under- 
stood that after my father’s death 
he expressed regret that it should 
have been so. Therefore my one 
impression of him was better than 
my one impression of Richard Duke. 
When I heard how the money was 
left, I thought of ‘ for he that hath, 
to him shall be given.’ But I was 
very resolved my one walent should 
not be hidden in a napkin. 
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CHAPTER II. 


It was the Valentine’s day after my 
twenty-eighth birthday. 1 was freed 
from my pupils, it, as Founder’s 
day, being distinguished by a whole 
holiday. All the morning I had 
been toiling over my work, as to 
myself I always called it; doing too 
much perhaps, for I had come to 
one of those full stops which used 
so to harass and depress me when I 
first commenced my researches, but 
which I now knew to be as much 
physical as mental. So I planned 
to take a smart gallop, return home 
toa light luncheon—lI had respect for 
the saying, ‘a full head, an empty 
stomach,—and reapply myself to 
my labours with what new lights 
I might be blessed with. 

This programme in view, I left 
my papers just as I rose from them; 
somewhat rash perhaps with one 
precious document of which I had 
no duplicate, the fruition of the 
whole, amongst them. But my 


housekeeper would have deemed 
it as much as her place was wortli 


to introduce unauthorized visitors 
to my study. 

I returned from my six-mile 
gallop without any detinite train 
of thought, but in splendid trim 
for thinking. Braced up, and all 
a-glow with the exercise of riding, 
I walked briskly into my study. 
Conceive my amazement at sight 
of a hat, cloak, a lady's travelling 
gear, in fact, lying carelessly, as 
thrown off, on the table where my 
papers had been; and coiled up on 
the rug before the fire the owner 
thereof—coiled up I call it, because 
when she rose it was with a languid, 
supple motion. As I stood with 
the door in my hand, gazing with 
all my eyes, as we provincials say, 
and she tranquilly turned her face 
my way, she leoked so entirely at 
her ease, and yet the whole tableau 
was so unreal, or rather, so con- 
founding, I involuntarily thought 
of the witch-woman I had read of 
in old romances—the witch-woman 
who comes upon one unawares and 
steals away one’s senses. 

When she rose, which she was in 
no haste to do, she showed herself to 
be of about middle height, of a 
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beautifal figure—the sort of sway- 
ing, balanced figure which, if the 
back be turned to you, makes you 
curious to see the face going with 
it. And her face was pale, and 
almost oval, with dark eyebrows 
or eyebrows, the rather, dark by 
contrast with her complexion—dark- 
grey eyes and long dark lashes; but 
the hair was lighter than chestnut, 
of a profound colour ; that is, mostly 
all shade, but sometimes all bright- 
ness. If you saw her in a crowd 
you would look after her. The long 
black lashes and the eyelids drooped 
very much, except on the rare oc- 
casions when she gave you a wide, 
quick glance ; but yet you knew the 
great grey eyes were lying in wait 
behind them, either indifferent, or 
insolent, or wicked, as ber mood 
might be. Her dress was of a deli- 
cate grey-ribbed material; on the 
little white hands flashed brave 
rings ; indeed everything about her 
though quiet, as was suitable for 
travelling, was also rich and 
costly. 

From her post on the rug, and 
from under the haughty, drooping 
lids, she surveyed me as critically 
as though I was the intruder and 
she the intruded upon. And as 
nonchalantly as possible she fol- 
lowed my glance to the escritoire, 
where I was thankful to see my 
papers in not so very great disorder 
—one gets to be thankful for small 
mercies. ‘I suppose, said she, 
rising to her feet with just so much 
haste as suited her, ‘1 onght to 
apologize for trespassing.’ 

‘I suppose so, too,’ was on my 
tongue’s end, for not a shade of 
apology did she so much as affect. 

‘ Your housekeeper warned me 
out of this room as if—as if there 
were spring-guns or infernal ma- 
chines in it,’ looking to some queer, 
outlandish models in one corner. 

‘Mrs. Pell had her orders un- 
doubtedly, but F 

‘ Yes, it was her orders; but I 
gave mine, you see, so it does not 
signify.’ She had a trick of pouting 
her lower lip, especially when she 
ceased speaking, and she carried her 
head a little back, so you may know 
she had not much humility about 
her. 
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It was evident I ought to be gra- 
tified; I did manage to say, ‘I am 
glad you took my hospitality for 
granted: I spoiled it though by 
a second dubious glance towards 
my papers. ‘ But really—I am in 
ignorance—I have not the honour 
of an acquaintance. Is there not 
some mistake?’ For who my visitor 
was I had not the faintest idea, and 
she spoke as though I ought to 
know her. 

‘ Oh, I thought your housekeeper 
would have told you;’ her tone on 
the instant more distant, and less 
patronizing. ‘ You are Mr. Gurnel 
Duke, are you not?’ A doubt mo- 
mentarily troubling her. ‘J am 
Miss Duke. I have surprised you!’ 

‘Pardon me, I still require some 
enlightenment. But there can be 
but one Miss Duke, I imagine.’ 
And I held out my hand in some- 
what tardy welcome. ‘My cousin, 
I presume—Mr. Edmund Duke’s 
daughter.’ The slight forward in- 
clination of her head confirmed me. 

‘ And you are Gurnel Duke. Ah, 
I was sure I should find it so. Di- 


rectly the porter spoke I guessed it. 
It is quite by accident I find myself 
here. Now you tell me what I am 
to do’—she had quite returned 


to her first condescension. ‘I 
have never been in this part of 
England before—but your house- 
keeper said something about your 
lunch. Hadn’t you better order it 
in ?—I really could eat some.’ 

‘ Well,’ thought I, ‘some per- 
sons’ adaptation to circumstances 
is something remarkable.’ 

‘And Baker, added she, as I 
went to obey her behests; ‘ do see 
that your housekeeper makes her 
comfortable.’ 

‘And who’s Baker?’ I asked, 
more and more in a maze. 

‘Oh, you will sympathize with 
Baker; she’s in such distress of 
mind ;’ in as solemn a voice, but a 
spice of girlish glee in her eyes over 
the dismay that struggled with my 
desire to be hospitable. For, what 
this invasion portended I had as 
yet no knowledge. ‘ Yes, and 
Baker's comfort is of as much con- 
sequence as mine, please.’ 

I found Baker a rigid-looking 
duenna whom, doubtless, her mis- 
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tress could twist round her fingers 
—by token of her very rigidity. 
She was installed in the room in 
which I ordinarily received my own 
visitors. 

* About my being here,’ said my 
cousin, on my return. ‘I am on 
my way to my brother’s at Steeple 
Audley. Of course I should have 
taken the line by Audleybury, and 
then Steeple Audley——’ 

* Your brother’s, Miss Duke, at 
Steeple Audley.” 

‘Don’t you know? Frank has 
bought the Park estate, and he is 
going to live there principally. I 
shall be with him a great deal. 
Well, at Lipswich Junction, a stupid 
porter put us into a wrong train, 
and we did not find it out until we 
were told to leave the carriage at 
Cumberley—here. It does not go 
further, you know. ‘They would 
have posted us on, but there isn’t 
a horse in the town can go the dis- 
tance—they are all lame, I think 
they said.’ 

‘And it is eight-and- twenty 
miles.’ 

‘Yes. So there they stood, star- 
ing at me and each other, until one 
remarked that there was a Mr. Duke 
in the town—they had heard my 
name a dozen times, only it took 
that time, you see, to dawn on 
them. I was sure, directly. I 
asked your Christian name. That 
no one knew. You were Mr. Duke. 
Were you a schoolmaster? Yes. 
And then I asked for a fly, and 
came straight here. You see I 
was so sure. I know all about you, 
although you don’t know me at all.’ 
The air is indescribable. I might 
be one of the common herd, she did 
not affirm it; but the ‘me’ was a 
grand assertion. You must not 
think that in this or anything else 
she was pert or fast. She had no- 
thing of that about her. It was 
only that she had a low, gentle 
voice, and a simple, naive way of 
saying the most arrogant things. 
She had also her airy moods and 
phases of clear, bright, sunshiny 
langhter; sometimes pungent but 
always pure. Yes, I got to know 
them all well. 

‘I don’t see that you can get to 
Steeple Audley to-day.’ 
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‘I don’t see that I can. Won't 
Frank be in terror! And there’s 
no telegraph after Parnham. Dear 
me, what a stupid place this Cum- 
berley must be! The people said I 
could get to Audleybury by going 
back to Lipswich. But then I 
shouldn’t reach Steeple Audley un- 
til two hours after dark, and Frank 
would not allow that.’ 

‘ It is a fifty miles’ détour besides. 
You could go direct from here to 
Audleybury about seven; but that 
is even more into the dark.’ 

‘Won't Frank be anxious indeed? 

‘Itseems to me, Miss Duke, there 
are two things you want done,’ 
said I, calling the roll of the enemy’s 
force before mustering my own— 
‘Your brother’s anxiety relieved, 
and yourself lodged suitably?’ She 
nodded attentively from her chair. 
‘Letting Mr. Duke know—that’s 
no great difficulty. Senda message 
for the guard to put on the wires 
at Parnham—a train goes that way 
in little over an hour. Lodgings 
are not so easy. I havea plan—I 


will ask some friends of mine, thé 


Frekestons. It could not be nicer 
than that you should go there. I 
don’t know if Mr. and Mrs. Fre- 
keston are returned from London 
yet. Well,.if not, 1 must ask the 
other ladies of the family—that is, 
of course, if it meets your approval.’ 

‘Yes, yes; you have arranged 
just what is best,’ she said, in grave 
thanks, with the air of conferring 
a favour in accepting service. (I 
am trying to be a faithful describer 
of all this: how far I succeed I 
cannot tell.) The spirit of her 
thanks—her unhesitating reliance on 
my judgment of what was fitting for 
her—and the happy fearlessness 
which had been her chief security, 
I liked best in her. For, as Ed- 
mund Duke’s daughter—I will be 
honest—her very apparent ease of 
circumstance, her beauty even, were 
&@ provocation and an offence to 
me. I did not know until I saw 
her that I had been jealous that 
Edmund Duke’s family had been 
preferred before me. One cannot 
well forestall these jealousies, yet 
it is one’s own fault if their spring- 
ing life be not cut short. And—I 
will be honest to myself too—as 


soon as it showed itself above 
ground I called my envy by its own 
ugly name and disowned it. But 
these things are not done in a mo- 
ment, and in doing are apt to make 
one ungracious. 

*Cumberley House— Mr, Fre- 
keston’s place,’ I continued, half 
in explanation, half in deliberation, 
‘is a mile out of the town. But 
the bank—I’ll go there; that’s no 
more than five minutes’ walk. If 
he has been there any time to-day, 
he'll be there now. When I have 
seen him I will go to Cumberley 
House, and speak to Mrs. Frekeston 
herself. Will that do for the mes- 
sage?’ handing her what I had been 
writing meanwhile. ‘ Miss Duke 
to Francis Duke, Steeple Audley 
Park. Put into wrong train at 
Lipswich; brought on to Cumberley. 
Met Mr. Gurnel Duke; am going 
for the night to Mr. Frekeston’s.’— 
‘ Stay, I'll add banker, because Mr. 
Duke will probably know the firm. 
They have a branch at Audleybury. 
Here comes luncheon.’ 

* And we can sit down to it with 
a clear conscience, can we not?’ 
said she, smiling. ‘Thank you, it 
all does nicely. Exactly one of my 
scrapes, Frank will say. But I al- 
ways get out of them, you know.’ 

With her wide affirming eyes, 
quickly arched brows, head a little 
aside, hands laid one in the other, 
she looked like a happy, naughty 
child— happy in her immunity. 
There are so many harsh words 
going about the world, one ought to 
be glad for the little head on which 
they fell not at all, or so lightly as 
to be tossed off as lightly. 

Then we occupied ourselves with 
luncheon. By-and-by the girl laid 
down her knife and fork, took in 
me, the room, herself, in a glance, 
and showing her appreciation of 
the situation by a light laugh, said, 
* Don’t you feel honoured, Cousin 
Gurnel ?’ 

‘ Well, Miss Duke—upon con- 
sideration—can’t say Ido.’ I was 
rather grim in my answer, between 
two moods, remember. 

Out came the pouting lip. “ And 
for me to be at the trouble. But I 
thought you did look a miser over 
your compliments.’ One could not 
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be sure whether she were laughing 
at me or herself. 

Soon I wenton my errand. When 
I returned, which was not for three 
hours, I found quite a splendour of 
candles in the room, the music 
strewn over the piano, and half-a- 
dozen books on the table beside the 
young lady, herself buried in the 
depths of my luxurious easy-chair. 
All as if it was the most natural 
thing in the world. Yes, the most 
natural thing in the world. It did 
not so strike me at the time, but I 
received it on my mind, a negative 
ready to furnish any number of 
impressions when I had the leisure. 
The effect was heightened by the 
exceptional character of the room. 
Now this one room in the house was 
to me my room in the same sense 
that, as 1 have said, the work I had 
in the morning been engaged on 
was to me my work. Books from 
ceiling to floor on two sides; a 
piano and old carved furniture on 
another side; strange models in one 
corner; bronzes and busts here and 
there; on the wall some choice 
prints and one or two good oil- 
paintings—not purchased out of my 
own means, nor, indeed, to be pur- 
chased out of them: gifts at differ- 
ent times from my friends, Lord and 
Lady Uxford; many of them once 
their dear son’s property. And my 
room might have been the library 
in their mansion, and the girl might 
have been—something more than a 
chance visitor. 

I could report the transmission 
of the message, and a favourable 
answer from the Frekestons. ‘ In 
a quarter of an hour, Miss Duke, 
Mr. Frekeston’s carriage will be 
round for you.’ 

‘In a quarter of an honr, you 
say? They arevery kind. 1 hope 
they are not too much inconveni- 
encing themselves.’ 

Problem presenting itself to me 
—Consideration can be shown some 
people; is it to be resented ? 

‘ They seemed only too pleased,’ 
I assured her. ‘ Mr. Frekeston 
himself is coming for you. And 
Mrs. Frekeston sent a special mes- 
sage that you were not to trouble 
yourself, she would provide any- 
thing you needed.’ So her affairs 
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arranged, she subsided into the 
depths of her chair. 

I, standing on the rug before the 
fire, subsided into a reverie having 
to-day’s events for its subject; not 
attempting their arrangement, tak- 
ing up one, and the next moment, 
as fancy dictated, laying it down for 
another—our wont with recent 
experiences yet in the rough. 

* You might be my brother there,’ 
she said, suddenly breaking the 
silence, ‘ Only you are two sizes 
bigger, and he’s not strong-looking. 
You are very like him.’ 

‘A tremendous piece of imper- 
tinence on my part, isn’t it now, 
Miss Duke? An answer springing 
from the particular recollection at 
that precise moment occupying my 
mind. 

The girl found me out in a mo- 
ment. I quite deserved the lazy 
enjoyment in her eyes. Yet I must 
say for myself that these bubbles ot 
jealousy in coming to the surface 
were dispersing themselves. I con- 
trived to be more agreeable with 
my next words. 

‘ This brother of yours, this Frank, 
which is he? I know so little of 
you, as you say.’ 

‘Oh, Frank is the eldest. At 
least—well, Frances, my married 
sister, is older, but he’s the eldest 
of the boys. Then comes Heriot; 
he’s in India.’ 

* Heriot,—well, I do very much 
hope he does credit to the name,’ I 
said, slipping back into my captious 
mood 


She looked full at me with a new 
kind of gravity on her face. ‘I 
should , hope so,’ she answered, 


simply and yet spiritedly. ‘My 
father was very fond of mamma, 
and itis her family name. And I 
am Maud, because it was her second 
name. It seems very nice to me. 
I like it should be so.’ 

I felt rebuked and told her so, 
and why. It appeared to afford 
her immense amusement, 

‘ Don’t yoa know, Mr. Duke,’ she 
said, in her indolently saucy way— 
she was never prettier than when 
she was impertinent— it is as dan- 
gerous nowadays to wear one’s con- 
science on one’s sleeve as it is to 
wear one’s heart ? 
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* These Frekeston people?’ she 
asked by and by. ‘ What sort are 
they ?’ 

* What sort? Is it a directory de- 
finition you want?’ I began to 
have an ear for her malice afar off. 
‘I told you—bankers. A census 
definition, perhaps, though? Mr. 
and Mrs. Frekeston, the other side 
of forty; Jane and Mary Frekeston, 
eighteen and twenty respectively. 
The sons don’t form part of the 
household; one is in the branch 
bank at Audleybury, the other’s in 
the Indian army. Or will a society 
definition suffice?—Give a sufli- 
ciency of dinner-parties, a great 
many pleasant evening-parties, once 
a year a grand ball—and know the 
county people.’ 

‘ You are giving yourself an in- 
finity of trouble,’ she quietly said, 
but with a flash from under the 
lashes. ‘I only want to know if 
I shall have to cut them.’ 

She could not put me down quite 
asat first. ‘ Then for my final de- 
finition, Miss Duke—they are wy 
very intimate friends.’ ; 


* It wouldn’t do at all to cut you,’ 


laughed she, gaily. ‘ You are such 
fun.’ Which was a curious way of 
putting it, to say the least, for my 
dignity. 

Just then Mr. Frekeston’s car- 
riage drove up. I wasa litle anx- 
ious as to how she would choose 
to behave, but on her introduction 
she thanked him with such pretty 
earnestness for the trouble he was 
giving himself, she even brought 
him quite ont of his customary re- 
serve. He took it for granted I 
should accompany them, but I de- 
clined, and when pressed for my 
reasons, adduced my work. ‘I 
had this day in store for weeks, and 
now, if I let it slip, I should have 
it on my conscience as many more 
weeks.’ 

‘Your conscience again, Mr. 
Duke,’ said she, in a railing tone, 
with a suspicion of pique. For 
the proudest woman in the world 
cannot, I have seen, overlook—that 
is, cannot utterly despise—the very 
humblest man in the world if he 
will not at her gesture of bidding 
lie down for her to put her foot on 
his neck. 
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It says something for my per- 
sistent industry that in five minutes 
I was seated before my papers, that 
I could postpone the consideration 
of my singular day until my after- 
dinner pipe. But it was not to be 
a routine day. 

You know the precious document 
of which I had by me no duplicate ; 
search where I would I could not 
find it. 1 called in Mrs. Pell—I 
was no more successful. ‘ Miss 
Duke put the papers aside because 
as I was afraid. But, it was my 
old housekeeper’s opinion, ‘ Miss be 
a young lady as is more careful than 
she look for to be, or want to look 
for to be.” Small comfort! Yet 
positive loss was too grave a dis- 
aster to contemplate: in spite of 
our ineffectual search, my mind 
went no further than accidental dis- 
placement until Mrs. Pell suggested 
that ‘ Miss Duke lit the candles, 
sir. The inferenee was too horri- 
fying. I simply could not be such 
a spendthrift of my peace as to 
think about it before it was a cer- 
tainty. I had my horse saddled, 
and I galloped down to Cumberley 
House. The family were assembled 
in the drawing-room in readiness 
for dinner; my little cousin, the 
centre of the group, and yet not 
giving herself airs as I half ex- 
pected. ‘ That’s right, Duke,’ said 
Frekeston, pleasantly. ‘ I call it an 
act of pure friendship to come on 
second thoughts.’ 

‘More than my due, then, I re- 
plied. ‘I only want a word with 
my cousin. It’s stupid of me to 
have disturbed you all. I might 
have sent word up’—(for I began 
to hope my haste and perturbation 
mnight be overdone—the paper would 
surely turn up). ‘I suppose, Miss 
Duke, you only laid my papers 
aside—you didn’t take any” 

‘ Take any? oh no’ (as though to 
say ‘What a question!’) ‘ Mr. 
Duke’s attention, Mr. Frekeston, was 
divided between me and some papers 
all the afternoon. Stay—I gave 
Baker something to light the can- 
dies.’ 

‘What is it, Duke? not that 
synopsis?’ asked Mr. Frekeston, in- 
terpreting my anxious face. 

* Yes, said I, sharply. 
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‘Rather a large expenditure of 
paper for a few candles. Are not 
you mistaken ?’ 

‘Baker could not light them 
easily, volunteered Miss Duke. ‘ It 
was not much I gave her,’ she care- 
lessly added; ‘only some paper 
scrawled over this way, and she 
drew a figure or two after the fashion 
of a mathematical probiem. 

Some evidence is conviction. ‘I 
must be going home,’ I said. In- 
stead, I sat down stupidly in the 
nearest chair. 

‘It is a great loss, I fear,’ began 
Mrs. Frekeston. One knows when 
one’s voice falls on dull ears, and 
she ventured no further. ‘It is a 
bad thing, Duke,’ began Mr. Freke- 
ston, and ventured no further. The 
girls moved uneasily, and the doer 
of it all sat still at the table making 
no sign of regret. 

At the first I was positively stu- 
pefied by the greatness and com- 
pleteness of my loss, and my coming 
round was as the agony of one re- 
covering from aswoon. Who should 
measure the extent? it was mockery 


for any to pretend todoit. Yesterday 
rich and powerful, able to move 
men—yes, I know now how I had 
loved power — to-day, beggared of 


the product of my life. No one 
knew, could know the exhaustive 
process it had been—the building 
up of that theory which was in itself 
so difficult, and the practice of which 
would, I was persuaded, and had 
succeeded in persuading Mr. Freke- 
ston, be so easy and applicable. 

No one knew; not Mr. Frekeston, 
when he said,‘ Pluck up courage, 
Duke. You have done it once, do 
it again.’ 

‘ It’s easy talking,’ I answered, in 
a hard, dull voice. ‘You mean 
kindly, but you don’t know. It is 
all gone from me,’ using the gesture 
of blindness, ‘all, as though it never 
had been. What was full of know- 
ledge is now full of emptiness’ I 
had meant to master my dejection 
until I reached home, and now to 
have to justify it was a hard aggra- 
vation. 

‘Don’t lose heart in yourself, 
Duke,’ persisted Frekeston, with in- 
creasing emphasis. ‘It is enough 
that you have done it once. Draw 
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upon me to any amount you like ; 
I shall not feel any anxiety. I be- 
lieve in you, so surely you can be- 
lieve in yourself.’ 

‘It is so easy talking. It can’t 
be done twice. I have spent two 
thousand pounds, but that is little— 
I would not hesitate to come to you 
for that. Butit is this four years of 
my life. I shall never have another 
four years like them. I could work 
then with possible failure before me, 
but I can’t do it again.’ And I, too, 
grew more forcible and emphatic. 
* You don’t know what itis to fasten 
on a problem and force it to resolve 
itself. Of course I ought to have 
kept my notes. Have you not told 
me soa hundred times? But it is 
over now.’ And with a gloomy face 
I stood up to leave. 

But what Mr. Frekeston could 
not effect she could and did. 

Rising and speaking in a quick, 
vivid, passionate voice, ‘You are 
not generous, Mr. Duke, at all. It 
is I who have done this, and it is I 
who ought tomake amends. I know 
it—you take care that I should. 
And yet you take care I should 
know I can do nothing. You are 
not generous.’ 

‘It is you who ought to make 
amends?’ I repeated after her, half 
concurrent. 

Something quite involuntary in 
my manner as I watched and won- 
dered at her made her turn scarlet 
and sit quietly down. I had had a 
momentary insight, and we were 
no longer strangers. I felt that we 
had come into that immediate per- 
sonal contact, collision, affinity, 
whatever you please to call it, which 
persons frequently pass days, weeks, 
even years, even all their life, in each 
other’s society without experiencing. 
The sensation was peculiar. 

‘Then it is you who shall make 
amends, Miss Duke,’ I said, but I 
had not been quick to speak. ‘It 
is at your bidding I recommence my 
work, and, please God, I will suc- 
ceed. It is not the first time I 
might have despaired.’ The Freke- 
stons might put this down amongst 
gallant speeches, meant almost to 
méan nothing; but she and I knew 
how in earnest I was. 

I went home to dinner after this, 
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and after dinner I smoked furiously. 
At first, that is, for by and by my 
pipe went out for lack of tending. 
‘Lwo years—I could not hope to get 


P my lost ground in less time. 
ow short two years would be for 
my work, how long for her life. She 
would see any number of people; 
indeed that would be her occupa- 
tion. - She would meet her brother’s 
friends, men of rank, wealth, talent. 
All of them able to offer her one or 
other of these, some able to offer all. 
It would be strange if in two years’ 
time none could persuade her to 
give herself in priceless gift. I 
looked about my room; it had a 
new sense for me that would never 
leave it. There, a year ago, when 
in waiting for the northern express 
at Cumberley I sought out the old 
place. Always there would be the 
flutter of her wings about it; the 
sweet, beautiful creature who for a 
brief space in her flight had rested 
with me. And two years. I am 
not writing now as I wrote two 
pages back, and I seek to write as I 
felt. You will say I was in love. 
Perhaps I was, perhaps I was not; 
only L know I should have laughed 
at the notion then. Yet I told my- 
self I could have been as worthy of 
her every whit as any. I did not 
thank God then that I could so tell 
myself, for I was bitter and rebel- 
lious. When she had spoken, in 
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that rare discord of resentment and 
penitence, of making amends, I had 
thought it a glimpse of a fair, frank, 
genuine nature. Well, I don’t know 
that we ought to blame others. It 
is we who deceive ourselves often 
when we brand somebody else dis- 
sembler. 

At length, remembering what I 
had bound myself to do for her, I 
got my papers around me, and by a 
mechanical act of memory did suc- 
ceed in reproducing here and there 
a few lines of the argument, al- 
though none of the keystones of the 
structure. But seeing I had done 
something I took courage. 

However, next morning the trou- 
ble was heavy on me again. About 
ten the carriage came round on its 
way to the station. I went out, and 
she thanked me and bade me a stiff 
good-bye—no one word of regret. 
It might be she was too proud to 
show how she felt the unintentional 
injury and her inability to atone, 
but [ could not think it. I was 
utterly sore and proud and restive. 
Nothing went right that day; the 
boys seemed by instinct to know 
their master was out of tune. Cer- 
tain little disagreeables of my situa- 
tion, that at other times I could 
smile at, magnified themselves. At 
night, when Frekeston called, I said 
I should resign. 


(To be continued.) 


THE PICCADILLY PAPERS, 


By A PERIPATETIC. 


AMERICAN AND OTHER TRAVEL. 


T present works of travel are 
issuing from the press in con- 
siderable profusion, more so, per- 
haps, than will be the case in any 
other period of the year. There is 
a great deal in the suave mari magno 
principle of Lucretius, and in warm 
winter rooms, sheltered from the 
rough breath of heaven, it is plea- 
sant to enjoy at second-hand the 
perils and labours of those who have 
partaken of very hard lines in great 
measure for our cosy intellectual en- 


joyment. We accept all their facts 
with great cheerfulness, and have 
only a very languid desire to verify 
them in our own experience. Of 
course the Peripatetic has a very 
natural desire to walk about, but he 
prefers to do so within the limits of 
civilization, and has no abnormal 
desire for travel in barbaric regions. 
There is a very obvious classification 
in works of travel; namely, those 
which consist of genuine travel in 
regions unknown or only partially 
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explored, and those which, accord- 
ing to the literary fashion of the day, 
paren in describing localities which 

ave been repeatedly described al- 
ready. The fashionable taste for 
travel is setting very strongly in the 
direction of America, and according 
to the intrepidity and enterprise of 
travellers, their travels may belong 
either to the one class or to the 
other. There certainly appears to 
be a growing taste for travelling in 
America among those young noble- 
men and gentlemen who are looking 
forward to political life. It is 
thought that there is an increasing 
tendency towards Americanizing all 
free institutions, and at the present 
time America is more fertile than 
any other country in the social and 
political problems which the human 
race is working out. Those who 
have a love of danger and adventure 
may gratify it at any time by pene- 
trating beyond the circles of luxu- 
rious civilization, of twenty dishes 
at breakfast and ice drinks to cor- 
respond, to any of the outlying 
regions, where the revolver is an 
active force, and scalping is still re- 
garded as a conservative institu- 
tion. 

Let us first look, therefore, at Ame- 
rican travel. Two books conte before 
us which are as violent contrasts as 
can be well conceived.* We remember 
reading in our youth a story which 
was called ‘Eyes and no Eyes.’ 
Two lads take acountry walk. They 
come home, and are examined about 
their excursion. The good boy has 
seen all sorts of delightful things, 
but the careless boy has seen 
nothing that is worth the seeing. 
Now this is just the difference be- 
tween Mr. Zincke and Mr. Rose. 
Mr. Zincke has eyes, and Mr. Rose 
hasn’t. Mr. Zincke is overflowing 
with narrative, with discussion, with 
anticipation; Mr. Rose shakes his 
head and reports that all is barren 
from Dan to Beersheba. There isa 
corresponding difference in their 
styles. Mr. Zincke’s book is, in the 


* ‘Last Winter in the United States, 
being Table Talk,’ &. By F, Barham 
Zincke, Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Ma- 
jesty. Murray. 

* The Great Country ; or, Impressions of 
America.’ By George Rose, M.A, Tinsley. 


happiest sense, table talk. The 
style is perfect of its kind. He 
assumes that there is an immense 
amount of information common to 
himself and to his readers, and talks 
as a brilliant man of the world, with 
educated habits of observation and 
reflection, would talk when he 
would wish to talk his best. Mr. 
Rose’s book is a succession of brief, 
jerky sentences, and may be best 
described as a continuous grumble. 
He is better known to the public as 
‘ Arthur Sketchley,’ and though we 
have not seen his ‘ Entertainment,’ 
we will hope that ‘Arthur Sketchley’ 
is more amusing company than 
George Rose, M.A. The only raison 
@étre of his work seems to be this— 
that at a time when the admiration 
of American institutions is in some 
directions carried to excess, his 
steady, unvarying depreciation of 
them may in some degree act as a 
corrective. We add that when Mr. 
Zincke and Mr. Rose both agree 
in taking the same view of any 
matter, there can be no difficulty 
about accepting their united testi- 
mony. 

Mr. Zincke gratefully dedicates 
his book to his wife, ‘who, not 
being able to go, urged me not to 
lose, from consideration for her, an 
opportunity for carrying out a long- 
cherished wish to visit the United 
States of America.’ We hold up 
this bright, conjugal example for 
imitation, and pass on. Mr. Zincke 
travelled in the winter, but we can- 
not endorse his advice that we 
should all do best to travel in the 
winter. It is not given to every 
man to rise superior to pulmonary 
considerations. Mr. Zincke and Mr. 
Rose both went to hear the great 
Beecher preach. Their respective 
accounts are very consistent. Mr. 
Rose heard him preach about the 
Prodigal Son, which was called 
a religious novel, and treated in a 
comic fashion. Mr. Zincke heard 
him talk about tobacco-smoking, ‘a 
filthy, beastly habit.’ Both observers 
record that the reverend gentleman’s 
remarks were received with much 
applause and repeated bursts of 
laughter. Both of them also record 
frightful things about the im-° 
morality of New York. Perhapsthe 
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style of morality has something to 
do with the style of religious in- 
struction. Mr. Zincke discusses the 
progressiveness and future of 
America with much vigour and in- 
sight, and in a higher vein than Mr. 
Rose ever attains. Both agree in 
reporting an absence of any sena- 
torial eloquence at Washington. 
Mr. Zincke urges that in dealing with 
America the simplest style of diplo- 
macy, or rather no diplomacy at all, 
is necessary, and that the Americans 
are the most reasonable and teach- 
able kind of people in the world. 
We are afraid that this is not ex- 
actly Mr. Rose’s point of view. Mr. 
Zincke notes that American cities 
are equivalent to European capi- 
tals; American forests very like 
European forests, mainly pine and 
oak. Mr. Zincke goes into ecstacies 
over the hotel varieties of living; 
Mr. Rose pronounces everything 
cold, sodden, and disgusting. Mr. 
Zincke prefers the Americar oyster 
to the European as ‘more tender, 
and certainly of a more delicate 
flavour; Mr. Rose pronounces that 
they are ‘dirty, unsightly, pale, 
sickly, and very flavourless.’ Hav- 
ing given these specimens of variety 
of opinion, we shall let each very 
briefly tell us something more of 
his own story. 

Mr. Zincke thinks that the vast 
American empire may hold to- 
gether. Things are not now what 
they once were. A few wires over- 
head, a few bars of iron on the level 
ground, and everything is changed. 
He believes that it is the destiny of 
the nigger to die out, just as the 
Red Indian is dying out. ‘ Misce- 
genation” doesn’t answer. The 
Americans will all melt into an 
homogeneous people. Free labour, 
backed by machinery, is to restore 
the desert of the South. It will be 
seen that he speaks hopefully of the 
Americans, though with a fair pro- 
portion of sincere fault-finding. Mr. 
Zincke writes with much moderation 
on the great and difficult subject of 
the day—the reconstruction of the 
South, and the treatment by the 
North of the conquered provinces. 
Our author gave great attention to 
schools. Mr. Bright was once very 
angry with university men, because, 
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he said, they did not know where 
Chicagois. Mr. Zincke reports that 
in the schools of the United States 
American geograpby is well known, 
but the geography of the rest of the 
world is almost entirely ignored. 
Although common schools abound, 
yet in great cities of Chicago it is 
found almost impossible to bring 
the children of an ignorant, vicious 
population to school—a great argu- 
ment for the compulsory scheme. 
All the travellers discuss Chicago 
now, so that the modern Porkopolis 
runs no danger of having its merits 
overlooked. In this, the youngest 
of cities, the greatest ornament of 
the shores of Lake Michigan, there 
are numbers of persons who re- 
member the first brick house. Itis 
certainly a wonderful district, stand- 
ing between the boundless lake and 
the boundless prairie, by the great 
navigable watercourse of the Mis- 
souri, and on the lineof that grandest 
railway in the world, which unites 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. 
The great city of Chicago, so to 
speak, is resting on the back of a 
cured pig. ‘Here are more than 
200,000 souls maintained in life by 
breeding, fattening, killing, salting, 
packing, and exporting incredible 
millions of pigs. The old and the 
young, the schools and the churches, 
the politicians and the men of 
science of this great city are all 
created out of pig. Take away the 
pigs, and they all disappear ; double 
the pigs, and they are all doubled.’ 
To such an extent do they apply 
machinery to butchers’ work, thata 
stream of pigs will enter a front 
door grunting, and a few minutes 
after issue through the opposite 
door ready packed for exportation 
in the three forms of ham, bacon, 
and lard. He holds that the prairie 
is only forest cleared by fire. On 
the whole Mr. Zincke reports cheer- 
fully of America, and even approves 
of Lynch law as a great institution. 
The Americans are more dignified, 
speak a purer English, have a more 
intellectual type of countenance 
than the corresponding classes in 
England. It would be agood thing 
if, just as we exchange our commo- 
dities among uations, so we could 
exchange good social customs—if 
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the English could only have the 
cheap, cool drinks of Americans, 
and if the Americans would only eat 
in the leisurely fashion of the Eng- 
lish. Here isa custom which our 
new Commissioner of Police might 
apply. In every case of infectious 
illness a paper is affixed to a door of 
the house, stating the fact. Mr. 
Zincke strongly recommends his 
friends to do their sporting in the 
Rocky Mountains instead of renting 
- moors in Scotland. So much for 
one of the most pleasant and sug- 
gestive books which it has been our 
good fortune to read for a long 
time. 

Mr. Rose declares that the South 
is held by Congress just as Italy was 
held by Austria. While the greatest 
sympathy is a for the negro, 
the use of strychnine is suggested for 


the Red Indian. He found a con- 


siderable amount of argument in 
favour of the Repudiation doctrine. 
‘I want to know,’ said a Yankee, 
‘what is any man to do, when all 
his money’s gone, but to bust? and 
that’s what you'll do some day in 


that used-up Old Country of yours, 
that you are always blowing about, 
where, thank God, I was not born, 
as is about effete, and that’s a fact.’ 
Mr. Rose was repeatedly informed 
that he had ‘a very English accent,’ 
which he ascribes to the fact that 
he did not whine, or speak through 
his throat. But his book is in- 
curably marred by his prejudice. 
He gives, in an appendix, a very in- 
teresting account of an Hospital for 
Inebriates; but though this insti- 
tution may be chiefly essential to 
America, it might be advantageously 
added to the ‘ effete’ civilization of 
our own country. 

Another very remarkable work of 
travel deals with America.* Mr. 
Dilke, the young member for Chel- 
sea, has written a work of philoso- 
phical travel which, in many re- 
spooks, reminds us of De Tocqueville, 

e followed the English tongue 
round the world, and truly says, 
that ‘if two small islands are 
by courtesy styled “Great,” Ame- 

* ‘Greater Britain: a Record of Travel 
in English-Speaking Countries during 1866 
and 1867.’ By Charles Wentworth Dilke, 
Two vols. Macmillan. 
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rica, Australia, India must form a 
Greater Britain.’ He, too, has much 
to say about America. He points 
out how America is more and more 
becoming denationalised. New York 
has become an Irish city. Philadel- 
phia isa German. In Boston only 
one birth in four is American. In 
the empire city the Irish are beatin 
down the English just as the'Engl ish 
have also beaten down the Dutch. 
It is not impossible that when there 
has been a still greater immigration 
of Irish, Americans may be found 
who will embark capital and energy 
in Ireland. New England is great, 
but it is becoming infinitely dwarfed 
in the progress of American exten- 
sion. ‘To New England is chiefly 
due the making of America a godly 
nation. Thoroughly God-fearing 
states are not so common that we 
can afford to despise them when 
found.’ Protectionism is the politi- 
cal faith in America. The South is 
now virtually abandoned to the nig- 
gers and ‘mean whites.’ Mr. Dilke’s 
chapter on the Pacific railroad and 
the corresponding railways in Bri- 
tish territory opens up an infinite 
amount of conjecture, on the future 
commerce and destiny of the world, 
Many are the interesting facts which 
he tells us of the boundless West. 
Leavenworth struggles to be the 
capital of the West. It claims to be 
so healthy that when it lately became 
necessary to ‘inaugurate’ the new 
graveyard, they ‘ had to shoot a man 
on purpose.’ He went to Utah, and 
discusses Mormonism in a very dis- 
passionate—a too dispassionate— 
spirit. It is wonderful how the 
educated, sad-eyed Mormon ladies 
can consent to polygamy when 
escape from Utah is perfectly open 
to them. 

But Mr. Dilke, as befits an as- 
piring —. mainly devotes his 
strength to countries under British 
sway, and his labours will doubtless 
bear good fruit in the course of 
time. On some occasions we dis- 
trust his judgment, but we always 
think highly of the accuracy of his 
observations and their intelligence 
and honesty. He strongly leans to 
the idea that we should leave Canada 
to herself, and allow her, if she will, 
to become Republican, ‘ The true 
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moral of America,’ he philosophises 
as he leaves her shores, ‘is the 
vigour of the English race—the 
defeat of the cheaper by the dearer 
peoples, the victory of the man 
whose food costs four shillings a 
day over the man whose food costs 
fourpence.’ From the old Spanish 
city of Panama he steams across to 
New Zealand, touching at Pitcairn 
island, a voyage of some seven 
thousand miles. Many of the Pit- 
cairn islanders who had been trans- 
planted to Norfolk Island had found 
their way back to their old abode. 
Pitcairn-is now the solitary British 
post on the frontier of the Polynesian 
group as annexed by France. Then 
he came to the new gold-fields of 
New Zealand. There are good roads 
about the ‘uiggins,” made by con- 
victs and prisoners generally— 
another hint for the old country. 
Mr. Dilke holds that the Maories 
were original Malays driven from 
the peninsula and the Polynesian 
archipelago, and now in gradual 
course of extirpation. They are a 
tiger-like race, and ‘ it is in the blood, 
not to be drawn out of it by a few 
years of playing at Christianity.’ 
They may be savages, but they are 
more than a match for us in irregular 
warfare. Still they say of themselves 
‘We are gone, like the moa.’ Mr. 
Dilke by no means endorses the 
prophecy that New Zealand will be 
the Britain of the South. He thinks 
that the position will rather be 
taken by Japan or Vancouver. 
Australia he pronounces altogether 
distinct and dissimilar to New Zea- 
land. It was very hotjweather at 
the beginning of a new year in 
Australia. The people of Victoria, 
to his eye, appear to absorb the 
vigour and prosperity of Australia. 
He well observes that the statistics 
of young countries ‘compare the 
profits of manufactures with those 
of commerce, and pit against each 
other the power of race against 
race.’ Mr. Dilke thinks that an 
extreme interest belongs to the poli- 
tical condition of Victoria, as mirror- 
ing the future condition of England, 
at a time when it shall have made 
many further steps towards de- 
mocracy without becoming com- 
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pletely democratic. Mr. Dilke takes 
a strangely democratic view of 
things, but he allows its enormous 
drawbacks to be clearly seen. 
Democracy is no friend to free 
trade, neither does it improve the 
condition of women. He does not 
take a hopeful view of Tasmania, 
and draws a frightful picture of the 
horrors of the old transportation. 
He believes that the effect of the 
system will for years be a blight on 
the prospects of these colonies. The | 
existence of an enormous Chinese 
population flooding the labour- 
market is a curious problem. Mr. 
Dilke thinks that England ought 
entirely to readjust her relations 
with Australia, or to have a sepa- 
ration from her, and, in any case, to 
recal her troops. From Australia 
he went on to Ceylon, meeting an 
Americun missionary who called 
himself ‘a journeyman soul-saver,’ 
and then on to India, ‘the India 
hated and dreaded by our troops— 
by day a blazing, deadly heat and 
sun, at nigbt a still more deadly fog 
—a hot, white fog.’ He gives an 
amusing account of the Indian 
census. There was no false shame 
about the people in avowing their 
pursuits. In Allahabad, 974 people 
described themselves as ‘low black- 
guards,’ 35 as ‘men who beg with 
threats of violence,’ 25 as ‘hereditary 
robbers,’ 479,075 as ‘ beggars,’ 29 as 
‘howlers at funerals,’ and 6,372 as 
‘poets.’ There is much that is very 
instructive and suggestive in Mr. 
Dilke’s work, though at times we 
dislike his opinions greatly. He is 
too much given to hostile criticism 
towards Providence and his coun- 
try. Hecalls the bounteous banana 
‘devil’s fruit, and speaks of the 
position of the two islands of New 
Zealand as an evi! arrangement; he 
underrates his countrymen in the 
east; he believes that in the west 
British Columbia is bound very 
soon to become American; he i 

throughout too revolutionary all 
democratic. But his narratives are 
full of graphic interest, and it is not 
a young writer, however promising, 
who can excel both in the liveliness 
of his description and in the wisdom 
of his cogitations. 
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We now pass toa recent work 
of travel in South America. Mr. 
Hutchinson’s work on the Parana,* 
or, to speak more popularly, the 
river Plate, in the midst of a great 
mass of historical and political dis- 
sertation, has a thin thread of travel 
and adventure. The word means 
‘resembling the sea.’ The other 
name, ‘ river of silver,’ was given by 
Cabot because he here procured by 
barter a good deal of silver from the 
natives. Mr. Hutchinson can say, 
and tries to fire his readers with a 
like noble ambition, ‘I’ve crossed 
the Cordilleras oftheSouth American 
Andes and shot a condor.’ We have, 
however, very rarely read a work of 
travel written by a man who knows 
the country so thoroughly, with so 
small an admixture of what is gene- 
rally interesting. We are told a good 
deal about the native Indians, their 
manners and customs, concerning 
which it will only be necessary to 
quote the remark that their customs 
are barbarous, and as for their 
manners they haven’t any. Twins 
are invariably put to death, as being 
an aberration from the normal 
order. They worship the tiger, or 
rather the jaguar. The husband 
never goes into mourning for his 
wife, but if a father dies, his grown- 
up daughters are shut naked in a 
dark room, and have bits of flesh 
nipped out of their legs and arms. 
Thus much as specimens of the 
manners. He mentions that the 
Patagonians have very small feet, 
whereas the meaning of the name 
Magellan gave them is ‘ large clumsy 
foot. He gives us a sketch of 
Monte Video, and of the carnival 
season there, and discusses the 
economic question, how the super- 
abundant beef of South America, 
by Liebig’s or any other method, 
may be utilized for our own super- 
abundant population. Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s work has certainly a good deal 
of information, but it is a very 
dead-lively performance. 

A scientific American gentleman 
has just published in this country 

* The Parand: with Incidents of the 
Paraguayan War, with South American 
Recollections, from 1861 to 1868. By 
Thomas T, Hutchinson. Edward Stanford. 
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a work of travel of very genuine and 
remarkable interest.* Mr. Bickmore 
is a conchologist, and he was sent 
out to Amboyua to re-collect the 
shells mentioned in Rumphius’s 
‘Rariteit Kamer.’ Extraordi 
facilities were given to him by the 
authorities of ‘the Netherlands 
India, and he not only amply ful- 
filled his primary object, but has 
gathered up a thick volume of his 
experiences, and has ample materials 
for at least one other volume besides. 
His volume has a fair share of that 
sensationalism which is now in- 
vading province after province of 
literature; which having conquered 
fiction is now extending itself to 
science and to travel. We have 
accounts of volcanoes. pirates, can- 
nibals, serpents, marriage, murder, 
hairbreadth escapes, and so on, with 
pictures to match. And yet Mr. 
Bickmore is a genuine man of 
science; one who could no doubt 
be learned enough to a circle of 
esoteric listeners, but who con- 
descends to recount those marvels 
to suit weaker brethren of the 
book-buying species. The brilliant 
archipelago is a splendid empire, 
worth millions and millions to the 
Dutch, and it all belonged to our- 
selves until we were foolish enough 
to restore it to the Dutch at the end 
of the Napoleonic wars. We have 
only got Singapore left, and we may 
add Sarawak ; both of them, happily, 
in a flourishing condition. To drive 
headlong on the brink of a precipice, 
to dodge about a volcano, to traverse 
a swinging bridge of rattan over a 
chasm, to be wrecked on a coral 
reef, to live an exciting life among 
earthquakes, to be tortured by 
bloodsuckers, to have a prolonged 
duel with a python, are incidents in 
the career of Mr. Bickmore, and 
alternate pleasingly with his shells 
and his descriptions of the flora and 
fauna of these islands. Mr. Bick- 
more has certainly done his best to 
season salutary instruction with 
the palatable condiment of adven- 
ture. 

We certainly wonder what prin- 

* ‘Travels in the East India Archipe- 
Jago” By Albert S. Bickmore, M.A, 
Murray. 
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ciple it is in the human mind which 
makes ple delight in reading 
descriptions of things with which 
they are perfectly familiar, or which 
they have heard described a hundred 
times before. We suppose that we 
should best describe it as ‘ realism,’ 
the same sort of thing that makes a 
theatrical audience go wild when 
they see a real Hansom on the stage, 
or a skilful imitation of a train full 
of passengers. Now here is the 
Rev. Alfred Charles Smith posi- 
tively adding to our literature 
another work on Nile travel,* a 
subject which has been treated 
already by dozens of writers in a 
way exhaustive to the subject and 
exhausting to the reader. We have 
had some difficulty in satisfying our 
mind as to what may be the ‘ final 
cause’ in the nature of things of Mr. 
Smith’s publication. We think, 
however, that we have found a little 
niche of their own for Mr. Smith’s 
volumes. People go out to the Nile 
much oftener than they used to do. 
The doctors very commonly send 
out patients there for the winter. 
The dry air is beneficial to those 
who do not mind having their juices 
dried up by the excessive sunshine. 
Mr. Smith, by the way, is a regular 
salamander, and exultsin heat. He 
went out for his health, and we are 
glad to hear that his health was all 
the better. For such people, under 
such conditions, Mr. Smith’s work is 
likely to prove very useful. It 
abounds in judicious hints. Better 
send out a lot of books from 
Southampton to Alexandria; it will 
not cost much, and you will want 
them allon your ‘ dahabeah,’ or Nile 
boat; better get up all you can 
about the Coptic church; better go 
in heavy for shooting, and by all 
means keep the skins; better hire 
the dragoman and the boat sepa- 
rately; better not flog the Arab 
sailors too much—these and similar 
hints will have a practical value to 
the intending tourist. The style is 
pleasant and readable, and to those 
unversed in Augyptology will form 


* «The Nile and its Banks: a Journal 
of Travels in Egypt and Nubia,’ &, By 
Rev. Albert Charles Smith. Two vols. 
Murray. 
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an excellent introduction to a large 
literature. 

A very pleasant volume of Spanish 
travel is ‘LaCorte.’t It is especially 
interesting as read in the light of 
the French Revolution. We have a 
full account of an unsuccessful 
pronunciamento, which enables us 
to understand in what way the last 
successful one was got up. We 
have some lively sketches of the 
tertulias and the pollos. The writer 
notes the almost insulting coldness 
with which Queen Isabella used to be 
received in herown capital. Hardly 
a hat would be raised, and half- 
jeering, half-growling remarks would 
be heard. There is a fanny scandal 
of her going to a masked ball and 
taking an active part in the revels. 
Again, they tell a story about her 
going about once in the disguise of 
an Officer, with a military favourite 
of the day, and getting into a dis- 

ute with a watchman, which ended 
y her striking him. The man 
arrested her, and she was obliged to 
discover herself to avoid being led 
off to the police station. Yet the 
poor queen is described as having 
great charm and graciousness of 
manner. There is a life-like de- 
scription of the cholera at Madrid, 
and altogether the work is very well 
worth perusing. 

A few cther books may be briefly 
noticed. Mr. R. Arthur Arnold's 
‘From the Levant,’ resembles Mr. 
Smith’s work in conducting us over 
ground which has been uncom- 
monly well traversed already. His 
description of a sojourn in old 
Eubcea is, however, very fresh and 
natural. That indefatigable traveller 
and writer of travels, Mr. Richard 
Burton, gives us his ‘ Highlands of 
Brazil.’ Sir Samuel Baker, having 
exhausted facts, has had recourse to 
fiction ; his ‘Cast up by the Sea’ 
is perhaps as creditable as many 
travels. Finally, the ‘Cruise of 
H.M.S. Galatea’ is a pleasant record 
where a loyal personal interest in 
the Duke of Edinburgh lends an 
— charm to the literature of 
travel. 


+ ‘La Corte: Letters from Spain, 1863 
to 1866.” By a Resident there. Saun- 
ders and Otley. 
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THE BYRON MEMOIRS.* 


There can be but little doubt that 
this work was written by the Coun- 
tess Guiccioli, or at least edited by 
» A We entertain a strong suspi- 

on internal evidence, 

that’ some /itterateur has at least 
compiled the materials in printable 
‘order under the direction of this 
well-known Anglo-Italic-Gallic lady. 
We must say, however, that the 
English title is altogether erroneous 
and misleading. It is a pretentious 
title, with little or no foundation in 
facts, and calculated to puzzle and 
rae point the reader. ‘The title of 
ch work, ‘ Lord. Byron jugé 

pa es témoins de sa Vie,’ is a per- 
y legitimate title, and exactly 
describes the nature of the work. 
‘My Recollections of Lord Byron’ is 
an illegitimate title, and gives no 
conception whatever of its real con- 
tents. It is simply a collection, 
from various sources, of all that has 
been written concerning Lord Byron 
by those who have had any personal 
knowledge of him. We are very far 
from saying that nothing has been 
written by the Countess Guiccioli ; 
for we think we can detect some 
separate passages in which she 
rather <menge proffers some 
slight evidence of her own, but the 
amount of original matter is infini- 
tesimally small. One reason why 
the work was so much expected, and 
why it will prove so disappointing 
is, that it was felt that no adequate 
memoirs of Lord Byron had as yet 
appeared. The Memoirs he him- 
self wrote were destroyed, to the 
great comfort of many who would 
have found themselves unplea- 
santly immortalized, but to the 
permanent depreciation of his own 
character. His Journal was also de- 
stroyed in Greece. His Life, by 
Moore, is altogether inadequate. 
Moore was a man of essentially 
little mind, a man lacking in moral 
courage, a man who courted noble 
society and who would omit or 
modify at will, that he might not 
give offence ; and the ‘ Lifeof Byron’ 
is an emasculated performance, 

* “My Recollections of Lord Byron, and 
those of Eye-Witnesses of his Life,’ Two 
vols, Bentley. 
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written rather to please the living 
than to do justice to the dead. The 
result is that any genuine * Recol- 
lections of Lord Byron,’ would be a 
great boon; but the simple fact is, 
that here we have nothing of the 
kind. The work, moreover, is utterly 
wanting in discrimination. It is one 
unvarying eulogium, from the first 
page to the last. The Countess will 
not even allow that he had any real 
defect in his foot. She has, indeed,"a 
chapter devoted to his faults, but 
the chapter is very brief, and the 
faults are made closely to resemble 
virtues. 

Lord Byron's intimacy with the 
Countess Guiccioli, though not de- 
fensible on moral grounds, was, as 
Macaulay says, not unproductive of 
good. ‘At Ravenna,’ writes the 
authoress of this book, ‘ he fre- 
quented all the salons where he was 
introduced ; and at the request of 
Count G——, became the cavalitre 
servente of the countess. According 
to the custom of the country, he 
accompanied her to assemblies or 
theatres or spent his evenings in her 
family circle.’ Shelley wrote to Mrs. 
Shelley: ‘Lord Byron has made 
great progress in all respects. His 
intimacy with the Countess G—— 
has been of inestimable benefit to 
him. A fourth part of his revenue 
is devoted to beneficence. He has 
conquered his passions, and become, 
what Nature meant him to be, a vir- 
tuous man.’ All this select group, 
Byron, the obliging Count G——, 
the charming Countess, and the 
illustrious lover of Mary Godwin, 
seem to have constructed their own 
peculiar theory of virtue. When we 
think of the Byronic viciousness, we 
are cut short by the Countess’s 
terse remark, ‘Lord Byron has no 
vices.’ The lady does not think it 
necessary to discuss his habits of 
intoxication. There are just one or 
two passages which may be called 
autobiographic. Byron said that if 
he could have married the Countess, 
he might have secured the happi- 
ness he had missed in this world 
and was never likely to regain. 
*Some days before setting out for 
Genoa, while walking in the garden 
with the Countess G——, he went 
into a retrospective view of his 
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mode of life in England. She, on 
hearing how he passed his time in 
London, perceiving what an ani- 
mated existence it was, so full of 
variety and occupation, showed 
some fears lest his stay in Italy, 
leading such a peaceful, retired, 
concentrated sort of life, away from 
the political arena presented by his 
own country, might entail too great 
@ sacrifice offered on the altar of 
affection. “Oh no,” said he; “I 
regret nothing belonging to that 
great world, where all is artificial ; 
where one cannot live to onesel!; 
where one is obliged to be too much 
occupied with what others think, 
and too little with what we ought 
to think ourselves. What should I 
have done there? Made some oppo- 
sition speeches in the House of 
Lords that would not have pro- 
duced any good, since the prevailing 
policy is not mine. Been obliged to 


frequent, without pleasure or profit, 
society that suits me not. Have 
had more trouble in keeping and 
expressing my independent opi- 


nions. I should not have met you. 

° Ah, well! I am much better 
pleased to know you. What is there 
in the world worth a true affec- 
tion? Nothing. And if I had to 
begin over again, I would still do 
what I have done.” When Lord 
Byron thus unfolded the treasures 
concealed in his heart, his counte- 
mance spoke quite as much as his 
words.’ 

We naturally turn with some 
interest to see what the Marquise 
de Boissy has got to say about Lord 
Byron’s marriage. We certainly 
think the poor old Marquis had 
some reason for his Anglophobia. 
We never expected that the Coun- 
tess would show Lady Byron, and 
our opinion is completely verified. 
To the Italian lady the English wife 
is naturally the most odious being 
who could have crept the earth. 
We don’t mind this, for, like Dr. 
Johnson, we love a good hater. 
While Byron's quarrel with his 
wife has been a standing enigma of 
literary history, he himself truly 
said that the causes were too 
simple to be easily conjectured. 
He could not at this time give her 
all the luxuries and comforts to 
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which she had been accustomed. 
His time of meals and rest did not 
suit her. There was a thorough 
incompatibility of mind and tem- 
. She wanted to know when 
her husband would give up his 
‘ versifying habits.’ She had no 
joy in his glory, no sympathy with 
his genius; too cold and conven- 
tional to understand that daring 
intellect and that passionate heart. 
The cruel silence she so persistently 
retained has inflicted an undying, 
unhealed wound on his reputation. 
We should be sorry if the false 
impression created by the title of 
the English version should make 
us indifferent to a certain kind of 
merit which the work possesses. 
It has a full share of crudities, 
exaggerations, inconsequential rea- 
sonings, marred quotations, unrea- 
soning feelings. When she says 
that Byron is not equalled in direc- 
tions by Plato or Augustine, we 
have a suspicion that neither she, 
nor her editor, nor her translator, 
are qualified to appraise Plato and 
Augustine. We are glad that the 
Countess thoroughly endorses the 
semi-biography of Byron given by 
Mr. Disraeli in his ‘ Venetia.’ It 
may be necessary for some to put 
in a warning word agaiust the false 
gloss which is here given to Byron’s 
character. The writer of these 
lines some time past made inquiries 
at that Armenian convent at Venice 
which Byron so much frequented, 
and where he was so greatly liked, 
and found still lingering there the 
deep tradition of his immorality. 
The value of the work consists in 
the analysis, which might have been 
deeper, of the autobiographic pas- 
sages of Byron’s poetry, and the 
accumulative evidence respecting 
character which has been gathered 
from so many sources. If we know 
that in some temptations he yielded, 
we also know that there were many 
which he resisted, and that he pos- 
sessed many great and heroic vir- 
tues. The general impression left by 
Moore is, that there is a wonderful 
littleness of character belonging to 
Lord Byron, but a larger induction 
of testimony goes far to correct this 
misapprehension. The public has 
too much confounded Lord Byron 
N2 
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with his own heroes; but his own 
affectation, amounting frequently 
to positive silliness, was chiefly the 
cause of this. Lord Byron pos- 
sessed to the full the literary ability 
of projecting himself into a cha- 
racter, and of working it out, not 
for the sake of self-delineation, but 
according to dramatic exigencies. 
> appears probable that even ‘ Don 
Juan’ was simply an _ ill-judged 
adaptation of a bad Italian model, 
and that its chief aim was merely 
satirical on the state of letters and 
society. Certainly the being who in 
these volumes is brought before us 
under so many concentrated lights ; 
who on sO many occasions was so 
truthful, so temperate, so self-deny- 
ing, sosimply sndidenst affectionate, 
so courteous, cheerful, and light- 
, 80 generous, magnanimous, 

and heroic, is very different to the 
popular notion of Lord Byron at 
the time when outraged British 
decency most fiercely against 
him, and of which the tradition has 

till the present time. 


EARNEST LITERATURE. 


Not many years ago, when Mr. 
Carlyle’s writings were studied 
perhaps more extensively than is at 
present the case, ‘ Earnestness’ was 
very much the fashion with intel- 
lectual, or, for the matter of that, 
non-intellectual young men. It was 
a fashionable cant. Just as in the 
Byronic days young men used to 
have withered hearts and turned- 
down collars, so Carlylian youth 
used to go about calling every 
stranger ‘ brother,’ and making the 
valuable remark that ‘life was ear- 
nest, life was real.’ It was to be 

tted that their hatred of sham 
did not extend to themselves, and 
that a portion of the energy with 
which they reformed the universe 
was not devoted to reforming their 
tailors’ bills. It so happened that 
at this time there was almost a 
complete divorce between religious 
and secular literature. The former 
was represented by a few news- 
Le of strong ecclesiastical and 

itical opinions, and by compara- 
tively few books of broad sympa- 
thies and much original thought. 
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It was a time for pulpit literature 
and for popular preachers, the im 
portance of which has been remark- 
ably dwarfed since the diffusion of 
= literature. A sharp line of 

demarcation was drawn by the 

wanes pers between the wu and 
the church, and they almost entirely 
ignored the religious life of the 
nation. 

A remarkable change has now 

passed over the intellectual ~< 
vens. Every ecclesiastical ap 
ment is chronicled or cri’ 
‘Times’ comes out with ecclesias- 
tical articles which they had better 
let alone, and will almost at any 
time admit a long letter from Dr. 
Pusey. Religious periodicals have 
an enormous circulation, and more 
publications are issued in the pro- 
vince of theology than in any other 
department of human thought, 
People and publications, apparently 
of the most secular description, will 
discuss, with the utmost freedom 
and earnestness, the deepest pro- 
blems of our existence. From time 
to time earnest books are written, 
which have required laborious 
thought in the writing, and demand 
some thought in the reading. 
These in the best sense constitute 
‘earnest literature,’ although the 
bygone slang of ‘earnestness’ is 
not in existence, and the word, with 
its associated mockery, is almost 
eliminated. A few brief words may 
be given to some important new 
works of this description, where 
religious subjects are treated with 
reference to subjects of the evident 
secular interest. 

In the department of history 
we have the commencement of a 
bulky historical work on the English 
Reformation.* This is written from 
the strictly Anglican or High Church 

int of view. Those who have fol- 
owed the numerous recent histories 
of this period will feel a little im- 
patient at another big work, where, 
at the most, we can only hope for a 
few new readings of facts, and an- 
other arrangement of them in sup- 
port of an ecclesiastical theory. 

* *The Reformation of the Church of 
England : its History, Principles, and Re- 
sults.” By Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. 
Rivingtons, 
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And this is indeed the defect of the 
work. Mr. Blunt may fairly claim 
to be a genuine historian of the 
good old school—learned, genuine, 
thoughtful. He shows that the 
Church of England is one and the 
same through its ancient and modern 


history, and that its variations in- 


the two periods do not imply errors 
in either, but must be judged on 
their merits. It appears to us, 
though, as St. Paul says, ‘ we speak 
as a fool,’ that Mr. Blunt does not 
particularly care for the reformers 
.or the Reformation. He would have 
tiked an external and political refor- 
mation to be wrought by Wolsey, 
but he dislikes the Reformation as 
wrought successively by Wycliffe, 
Tyndall, and Cranmer. Mr. Blunt 
is stating the opinions of a great 
number of people which ought, per- 
haps, to be heard at length, but, 
simply on historical grounds, there 
= ae ee be taken to 

In the etait of church 
politics we have perused with great 
plesemep a charming little book 
called the ‘ Rector and his Friends.”* 

title rather inadequately de- 
scribes the contents, for the volume 
deals with every subject that is 
keenly discussed in the religious 
world. It is not difficult to see 
where the author’s opinions really 
lie, and that they are of a definite 
and orthodox character; but he 
states all sides with the utmost 
keenness and clearness, and a can- 
dour that is as charming as it is 
unique. We begin to believe that a 
golden age of theological discussion 
is coming at last. 

In the department of natural sci- 
ence we gladly welcome a new 
edition of Dr. Child’s ‘ Benedicite.’ t 
It has always been a matter of regret 
to all those who love and seek truth 
for her own sake that there should 
be so little of science in religion, 

~ and so little of religion in science. 
This is pre-eminently the age of 
natural science ; and a theology that 
cannot place itself in harmony with 

* Anonymous, Bell and Daldy. 

¢ ‘Benedicite; or, The Song of the 
Three Children. Being Illustrations of 
Power, Beneficence, and Design.’ By G. 
Chaplin Child, M.D. Murray. 
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and avail itself of natural science, 
will have little chance of a 

among the devoted students of sci- 
ence. Now Dr. Child’s work is one 
that bridges the supposed chasm 
between these two regions of intel- 
lectual life. His work has an af- 
finity to the Bridgewater treatises 
and the writings of Hugh Macmillan. 
He is doing in natural science what 
such men as Hamilton, Mansel, and 
M‘Cosh are doing in mental sci- 
ence. He abounds with chapters 
alike eloquent and devout, thought- 
ful and scientific. 

In the department of the pulpit 
we have not sermons, but a k 
that criticizes sermons. One of the 
most interesting books of the kind 
which we have ever seen is Pre- 
bendary Jackson’s ‘Curiosities of 
the Pulpit.* It is a compilation, 
but it is also much more than a 
compilation. There is a clear his- 
torical view of pa, medizval, 
and continental preaching, with 
many striking extracts, and some 
valuable criticisms. As he ap- 
proaches our own time, Mr. Jackson 
becomes still ampler, and the reader 
will gather up a critical and very 
suggestive view of the modern 
pulpit. Clerics may read it, and it 
is to be hoped they will, for it is 
calculated to do them much good ; 
but the general reader will find it a 
delightful book, useful to take up at 
an odd half-hour, useful also for 
constant reference. Mr. Jackson, in 
diseussing the homely dramatic 
preaching of the medizval preachers, 
remarks : ‘ It is observable that some 
of the preachers of Austria and 
Italy still affect the style and 
manner of those old times, and that 
the listener to their discourses might 
imagine that one of the distressed 
gargoyles had become suddenly 
vocal, or that a statue had stepped 
down from its flamboyant niche and 
was addressing the congregation.’ 
Mr. Liddon, perhaps the most elo- 
quent preacher of our day, is said 
to have formed his style by the long 
study of continental preachers. 
Prebendary Jackson’s venerable 


* ‘Condition of the Pulpit and Pulpit 
Literature,” By Thomas Jackson, M.A. 
James Hogg and Son, York Street, Covent 
Garden. 
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father, the well - known very aged 
minister who has been several times 
President of the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, and who lately gave the 
Church of England such an unkind 
cat in return to Dr. Pusey’s con- 
ciliatory proposals, has made a con- 
tribution to the work. 

As we have.said, popular preach- 
ing is by no means now what it 
used to be. With the exception of 
@ few such men as Canon Cook, Mr. 
Molyneux, and Mr. Stopford Brooks, 
London has nothing like the array 
of preachers which it once had. In 
great measure the press has taken 
the place, and all ie are the better 
in consequence. Still we believe 
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URELY some of the middle-aged 
readers of Charles Lamb’s quaint 
Essay on the Decay of in 
the Metropolis must be sensible of 
having, during the past few years, 
missed a certain class of wayfarers 
in our streets. The thought may 
net previously have occurred to 
them, and they may not at once dis- 
cover what peculiar element has so 
nearly pec y oo from among the 
gers that the 4 meet in their 
Baily j journeys to and from the City ; 
but a minute’s reflection will remind 
them that it. is a comparatively un- 
usual event to encounter a cripple— 
more unusual still to have their 
sympathies excited by a cripple, 
either helpless or hopelessly de- 
formed. The two or three stunted, 
and, as it would seem, incurable 
cases which have survived that 
of the begging fraternity of which 
they are now almost the sole repre- 
sentatives, are happily such rare 
objects that they are regarded by us, 
ps unconsciously but none 
the less really, as anachronisms ; 
and we are surprised that they 
should continue to exhibit their 
grotesque and terrible distortions 
even a8 a means of obtaining 
alms. It may, perbaps, be con- 
eluded that their deformities are 
now beyond surgical aid, although 
in some younger and similar cases 
restorations have taken place which 
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that the pulpit has a mission of its 
own, and is not the effete institution 
which it is represented to be, but 
then it must use more vigorous 
efforts to reflect the mind and meet 
the wants of the age. An appalling 
calculation is sometimes made of 
the number of sermons that are 
preached. A still more appalling 
calculation might be made of the 
number of dinners that are eaten. 
But as individuals might strongly 
object to go without their dinners 
in order to lessen the appalling 
average, so there is still a feeling in 
the British mind that objects to 
baulking congregations for the sake 
of critics. 


THE HALT. 


might give them some hope. How- 
ever this may be, there is no reason 
to expect that any such objects of 
public pity will take their places in 
the future. Whether the entire con- 
fraternity of beggars be ultimately 
abolished by law or not, there is 
great probability that the twisted 
limbs, bent backs, and terrible con- 
tortions that were once the acknow- 
ledged excuses for mendicancy may 
altogether disappear from the adult 
population; and that deformity, 
even in the case of children, will 
be altogether an exceptional afflic- 
tion capable of being promptly and 
effectually remedied. 

It is not alone the absence from 
the streets of cripples who have 
taken up the trade of begging, how- 
ever, that gives rise to this expecta- 
tion. In those neighbourhoods of 
London inhabited by the poorer 
classes, deformity is far less com- 
mon than it was twenty years or 
even ten years ago. ‘Those who are 
in the habit of visiting the homes 
of the working community remark 
with gratitude that ‘the poor little 
cripple’ of the family, once so com- 
monly regarded alike as a burden 
and-ap object of the deepest anxiety, 
is no longer consigned to a life of 
wearisome dependence. Only the 
culpable neglect of parents need 
prevent the crooked being made 
straight, and the poor little lan- 
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guishing bodies being restored to 
comparative grace and agility, by 
the application of means which 
must called ‘surgical’ only in 
the old and grand sense of ‘ chirur- 
gical, or hand-skilfulness, since the 
newer and better science of healing 
spares the knife and saves the pa- 
tient, in the vast majority of those 
restorative processes that make 
the lame to walk and the halt to 
dance. 

The very word ‘dance’ at once 
suggests immediate reference to one 
of the institutions where a great 
proportion of these results have 
been effected—to a charity now 
some eighteen years old, where, with- 
out governor’s order or letter of re- 
commendation, the poor of the me- 
tropolis, and especially those of the 
Eastern and North-Eastern end of 
London, may apply for advice and 
assistance; and where every week 
thirty new cases are received and 
placed under the most experienced 
care. 


That this most admirable institu- 
tion should be called the City Or- 


thopeedic Hospital is, perhaps, a 
be ae since, although the mis- 
pronunceable title is very distinctive, 
it by no means expresses all the 
objects constantly attained. To say 
nothing of the slight orthographic 
and orthoépic difficuities attendant 
upon the word orthopoedic, and of 
the probability of giving it a foot 
too much or too little, in endeavour- 
ing to bring it into rhythmical ca- 
dence, the calamities that are every 
day alleviated at this hospital for 
the cure of deformities include wry 
neck, contorted face, and all the 
sadly various malformations of joints 
and limbs that can afflict humanity. 
It is a pitiable, yet a cheering, 
rather than a depressing sight, that 
awaits the visitor who is permitted 
to note the throng of patients in 
that. old-fashioned room of the old- 
fashioned house to which they so 
often go almost —— and come 
away rejoicing. heering in the 
obvious processes of restoration that 
are going on—the gradual but cer- 
tain conversion of the helpless to 
activity, the re-formation of limbs 
that have hitherto been powerless— 
it would need a long series of visits 
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to note fully the marvellous work 
that is effected there; the singuiar 
changes that come upon the faces of 
the little patients steadily acquiring 
straight, strong, and healthy bodies 
in place of those poor little crippled 
forms ; the changes, too, in the looks 
of anxious, yearning mothers, who 
note the swift but gentle hands, the 
earnest, encouraging looks of those 
who will leave no effort untried 
until they give the means of a new 
life, a new future to their little ones. 
Poor little Tiny Tim! We are 
not informed in what particular way 
Mr. Scrooge manifested his interest 
in the crippled boy after that won- 
derful Christmas Eve when the 
visions of the Goblins did their 
work; but as Scrooge was a shrewd 
old fellow, and doubtless knew as 
much about charitable efforts within 
a certain radius of the City as most 
people, there can be no doubt that 
he took him either to our hospital 
in Hatton Garden, or to the house 
of Mr. Chance or of Mr. Stevens, the 
surgeons of that admirable institu- 
tion. It is quite certain that he 
was a good deal too shrewd to leave 
his tiny proteyée without their aid ; 
and though there is no record of the 
boy having become an in-patient, 
inasmuch as there is no such name 
as Timothy Crackitt on the books, 
yet the sound of so many little 
crutches has been heard on those 
broad old stairs, that a whole army 
of Tiny Tims have had their lives 
made hopeful and happy by the list 
of subscriptions and donations in 
which Scrooge doubtless figures 
anonymously oronly underan initial. 
Alas! that we should have to say it! 
but unless a good many more 
Scrooges are brought under the in- 
fluence of beneficent spirits, or a 
good many of those who have no 
sympathy whatever with the senti- 
ments once held by that converted 
man of business are induced to 
help on the good work on behalf of 
the children whose mute appeal no 
pen could put in words, the beds in 
those upper rooms in the old house 
in Hatton Garden will never all be 
filed, though there are patient 
sufferers waiting, hoping, almost 
wearily begging for immediate aid. 
From the time when the great 
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necessity for some such charity led 
to the establishment of this hospi- 
tal by the Rev. Thomas Gregory, 
its present chairman, and the late 
Mr. Ralph Liadsay, it has never 
been able to receive more than 
twelve in-patients, although the 
premises adjoining the house could 

adapted for the reception of 
eighty adult or juvenile sufferers, 
for whom permanent cure would be 
almost certain. As it is, fourteen 
thousand patients have been treated 
since the foundation of thecharity, by 
the earnest co-operation of Mr. E. J. 
Chance and his colleague, both em'- 
nent in the profession for their know- 
ledge of this class of cases. These pa- 
tients have received constant atten- 
tion, medicine, and assistance by the 
loan of instruments; but it has been 
a hard fight. So many charities, of 
apparently greater urgency, claim 
public attention,—and it would ap- 
pear that people who hear of the 
City Orthopeedic Hospital fail to 
realise all that its name implies; 
Jet them think of what the cure 
of deformity means—of what a life- 
time of hopeless, helpless suffer- 
ing and dependence means,—and 
they will discover in its appeals 
something that should challenge 
their attention. It would bea good 
thing for the Institution—a good 
thing, too, for themselves—if some of 
those who are just now hesitating, 
and judiciously hesitating, to sub- 
scribe to some societies which seem 
to have been misdirected, so that 
they rather promote pauperism than 
ultimatelyalleviate distress,—would 
visit the old house in Hatton Gar- 
den, on one of the ‘ patients’ days,’ 
and see the work that may be done 
there. The house itself is bare and 
dingy and dim enough, for no money 
can be spared for beautifying it, but 
it is a grand old place for all that: 
keeping up some faded indications 
of its former state in the midst of 
the general upheaving that has 
come to the neighbourhood, and the 
chaos amidst which even London 
cabmen fail to find a clue. 

Ely Place, where the gardens of the 
Bishop’s palace once bloomed, and 
whence the poor prelate—mulcted 
of his estate by the dancing Chan- 
cellor, who skipped into the royal 
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favour of Elizabeth—astill claimed 
the privilege of gathering twenty 
bushels of roses every summer, will 
soon be obliterated. There are no 
strawberries to be seen anywhere 
near that spot, though the Duke of 
Gloucester sent thither for a pottle 
or two from the reverend borders. 
Even Hatton Garden itself is being 
invaded, just as the episcopal palace 
that once stood there was ruthlessly 
destroyed by the Hatton family. 
The dancing Chancellor danced into 
debt, and died of a broken heart; 
and even when his nephew and 
successor died, and the widow mar- 
ried Sir Edward Coke, there was no 
peace, for the estate had got into 
the law courts, and—what some 
people might think worse—into the 
ecclesiastical law courts by that 
time, and the bishops were trying 
to get back the inheritance of the 
see, and the proud Lady Hatton, 
who had conquered her husband and 
worried the life out of that great 
lawyer, defied the clergy, and the 
bench, and the bar, combined. 

Can it be wondered at that the 
legend properly belonging to ano- 
ther Lady Hatton, or to some re- 
mote lady of another name in York- 
shire, was applied to this imperious 
dame, and that she was popularly 
represented as having made a com- 
pact with the Evil One, who, coming 
like a satanic sheriff's officer, in the 
guise of a guest at a grand ball, 
took her at his own suit, and that 
with such determination not to be 
fuiled by her vigorous resistance, as 
to leave’ her very heart’ behind— 
that portion of her anatomy being 
afterwards found on a spot ever 
since known as Bleeding Heart 
Yard? At any rate it was not till 
her death that part of the estate re- 
verted to the see of Ely, and a rent- 
charge was made on the Lords 
Hatton, till the family had all died 
out. By that time everythin 
around had changed; orchard, and 
pleasant rose-garden, and stately 
avenues, gravelled walks and fish- 
ponds, had given place to high, 
wide-staircased houses of the 
Georgian era; then these became 
deserted of the rank and fashion for 
which they were built, and were 
consigned, metaphorically, to the 
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owls and the bats,—practically, to 
the rats, and the spiders, and the 
cats, that prowl in such faded 
neighbourhoods. One after another 
these tenements were occupied as 
offices, as workships, as places of 
business, and one or two of them as 
private residences. One of them was 
tenantless in 1851—the year of the 
Great Exhibition—the year, of all 
others, when a few benevolent gen- 
tlemen bad their attention directed 
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children of the poor. It was deter- 
mined during that year that a hos- 
pital should be established for such 
cases, in some place ds near as pos- 
sible to the City, so that it might 
be readily accessible to patients 
coming from districts where the 
need was greatest. It was in this 
way that the old house in Hatton 
Garden was put to a new use, and 
that help to the halt and the lame 
was found in the place once asso- 








to the terrible prevalence of various 


ciated with the dancing Chancellor. 
kinds of deformity amongst the T. A. 


THE CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


HE contest for supremacy in 
' pantomime now lies, .. virtually, 
between Covent Garden and Drury 
Lane. The smaller ‘ West End’ 
houses, with the single exception 
of the Lyceum, have retired from 
an unprofitable and utterly hope- 
less attempt to compete with the 
two great houses. en years ago 
we had pantomimes, not only at 
Drury Lane, but also at the Prin- 
cess’s, Adelphi, Haymarket, and 
Strand Theatres. The Princess's 
was a great pantomime house some 
fifteen years ago, when ‘ Harlequin 
Bluff King Hal,’ ‘ Harlequin King 
Jamie,’ and ‘ Harlequin Billy Taylor,’ 
all excellent in their way, were pro- 
duced under the management of 
the late Mr. Maddox. Little boys, 
in those days, dated back by the 
pantomimes of past years, and spoke 
of ‘King Humming Top’s’ year as 
sporting men speak of Musjid’s 
year, or as old Cambridge men, ot 
Kaye's year—but they don’t appear 
to do so now. I gather from this 
fact, more than from any other, 
that the taste for pantomime is on 
the decline. The fact that it has 
dropped out of the regular pro- 
gtammes of the smaller houses may be accounted for by the employment of 
the vastly superior stage resources of the two larger houses, and the ex- 
penditure of enormous sums upon pantomimes by their respective managers 
—combined causes which have had the effect of placing competition in this 
special department of stage amusement out of the question; but the fact 
that boys don’t date back by the principal pantomimes of past years is, to 
my thinking, conclusive evidence that, notwithstanding the augmented 
glories of modern pantomimes, the taste for them is on the decli A 
pantomime is simply a series of two or three gorgeous spectacles, at long 
and dreary intervals, the culminating effect being a gorgeous but utterly 
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senseless heaping up of lumbering 
masses of gilded and silvered stage 
machinery, picked out with inartistic 
patches of red and green foil, and 
garnished with heavy, ugly, big- 
kneed, red-nosed, dirty - handed 
women, sitting or hanging in ridi- 
culously constrained attitudes. The 
nightly achievement of this trophy 
is only to be brought about by a 
long and elaborate process of stage- 
carpentry, which is veiled from the 
eyes of the audience by a tedious 
series of foolish ‘ front scenes,’ —a 
dramatic Slough of Despond, with 
no Mr. Interpreter on the other side 
to explain the metaphorical pheno- 
mena of the gilded mystery. This 
nuisance is the result of a supposed 
taste for what are technically known 
as ‘ development scenes,’ that is to 
Say, scenes whose culminating glory 
is only arrived at after a series of 
complicated mechanical efforts, in- 
genious enough in themselves, but 
adding little or nothing to the im- 
pressiveness of the tableau they are 
employed to reveal. One would 
think that a more startling effect 
would be produced by allowing the 
full blaze of the transformation scene 
to follow immediately on the heels of 
a dark and dismal ‘ front scene,’ 
than by revealing it by a series of 
stages, each more brilliant than 
its predecessor; but this idea is 
not entertained in the pantomime 
theatres of the present day. When 
this ‘ development’ was a novelty 
it was all very well; but now that 
it has been done year after year, 
until the playgoing public know 
all about it, it would surely be well 
to revert to the old method of ex- 
hibiting the scene, all at once, in 
its full glory. When I see a huge 
tulip in the centre of a modern 
transformation scene, I know, and 
everybody else knows, that the 
leaves of its calyx will be reflected, 
and that half a dozen common-look- 
ing women, dressed in nothing to 
speak of, will be found inside it. 
When I see such a scene complete 
in all its central appointments, but 
lacking at the rio I know, and 
everybody else knows, that six or 
eight more common-looking women, 
reclining on glorified go-carts, will 
_ be trundled on at the wings, to 
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complete the—well, the picture. 
When I see a mass of clumsy clouds 
at the back of a scene where every- 
thing else is glittering with gold 
and silver foil, I know, and every- 
body else knows, that those clumsy 
clouds will work off creakily, and 
that a bony fairy will be discovered 
in a bower of chandelier drops— 
indeed, if I am sitting in the stalls, 
I shall be further prepared for the 
change by hearing ‘ Pull ninety- 
seven!’ shouted by the master car- 
penter under the stage. There is 
no longer any surprise at these suc- 
cessive revelations. 

It is a pity that clever scenic 
artists should so systematically neg- 
lect the opportunity that transfor- 
mation scenes offer for beautiful 
fairy landscapes. A picture, some- 
thing in the nature, say, of Martin’s 
‘ Plains of Heaven’—a possible, yet 
impossible landscape, suggestive of 
a preternatural state of existence, 
and at the same time not wholly 
irreconcilable withterrestrial beauty, 
would not only be an agreeable re- 
lief to the average playgoer, but it 
would also afford the artist an ex- 
ceptional opportunity of displaying 
his imaginative powers to the best 
advantage. To such artists as 
Lloyds, Beverley, Grieve, Telbin, 
or O’Connor, the production of a 
picture of this description would 
surely be amore congenial employ- 
ment than gilding pieces of car- 
pentry or heoking ugly women to 
wires from the flies. 

The best of the three pantomimes 
produced at the ‘ West End’ 
theatres this year is undoubtedly 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ at Covent Gar- 
den. It does not equal the glories 
of some of its preposterously ex- 
pensive predecessors, but it is 
excellently costumed, nevertheless, 
and its scenery is, for the most part, 
admirable. The ballet department 
is not very effective, and the dresses 
of the dancers in the opening scene 
are particularly ugly, but the pro- 
cession in the forest, on Crusoe’s 
island, is a phenomenon of tasty ab- 
surdity. e view of ‘ Wapping in 
the Olden Time’ is capitally painted ; 
so is the interior of Crusoe’s hut. 
The opening scene, ‘ The Enchanted 
Isle,’ is pretty; but there,is a 
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* gassiness’ about all Mr. Craven’s 
woodland scenes which, to my 
thinking, impairs their artistic 
beauty. The piece is nicely written 
by Mr. Byron, without too much 

ining after far-fetched puns; 
and the music is generally of a 
better class than usually found in 
such productions. The parts of 
Robinson and his man Friday are 
a by Mr. W. H. Payne and 

. Fred. Payne, both admirable 
artists in their way. Mr. Stoyle, a 
capital low comedian with a fine 
voice, plays the ‘King of the Can- 
nibal Islands,’ and a Miss Nelly 
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Power, erst a favourite singer at 
music halls, is a clever ‘ Elf.’ The 

iece, however, has its drawbacks. 

here is too much of the two Paynes 
in it; they are extremely clever pan- 
tomimists, but their ‘business’ is, 
for the most part, simply a reproduc- 
tion of what they have done for 
many years past. This is, however, 
a charge which, I suppose, should 
weigh more heavily on the manage- 
ment than on them, for the trans- 
formation scene is remarkably ela- 
borate; and the time that its prepa- 
ration occupies must be filled up by 
adventitious means with which the 
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author has little to do. The Messrs. 
Payne are evidently relied on to 
afford the necessary time for the 
preparation of the scene, and under 
the circumstances they do ex- 
tremely well. Mr. Stoyle plays the 
King with amusing extravagance : 
his performance in the character is 
a good burlesque on his black pen- 
sioner in ‘One Tree Hill.’ Miss 
Nelly Power is likely to develop 
into a good burlesque actress, but 
she is at present too emphatic in 
her delivery. The transformation 
scene is simply inexpressive glitter. 
It is good of its kind, but it leaves 
no impression whatever on the 
mind of the spectator, except that 
he has been unpleasantly dazzled. 
The comic scenes are dreary enough, 
but a dance of ‘ Ladies of the 


Period,’ in a scene representing 
‘Lord's Cricket Ground,’ is an 
amusing piece of characteristic ex- 


travagance. Mr. H. Payne has all 
the makings of a good clown, except 
originality of conception. He seems 
to me to have more sense of gro- 
tesque expression than any of his 
contemporaries, but his ‘ business’ 
is very ‘ rococo.’ 

The Drury Lane pantomime is of 
course provided by the veteran 
E. L. Blanchard, who certainly has 
a peculiarly happy facility, not only 
in telling a nursery story plainly to 
an audience of children, but also 
of extracting a sound and sensi- 
ble moral from an unpromising 
subject. It is not every fairy tale 
that bears a good moral, expressed 
or implied. Iam sorry to think that 
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cunning, hypocrisy, and lying are 
the principal means by which the 
heroes of most of our nursery 
stories gain their ends. In ‘Jack 
the Giant Killer,’ ‘Jack and the 
Beanstalk,’ ‘ Puss in Boots,’ ‘ Cinde- 
rella,’ ‘Tom Thumb,’ and, indeed, 
in nearly every current nursery 
story, except —— * Whitting- 
ton and his Cat,’ the hero or heroine 
is a simple swindler; and even 
Whittington, who is by far the 
most moral of these worthies, arrives 
at his civic distinctions by a con- 
currence of accidents with which 
his own industry or perseverance 
has nothing at all todo. Mr. Blan- 
chard, however, skilfully contrives 
to leave in the background the un- 
promising portions of the stories he 
deals with, and to bring prominently 
forward the few good traits which 
his nursery heroes happen to be 
endowed with. I don’t know, after 
all, that a moral is really a ‘very 
effective addition to a pantomime. 
I suppose no wicked little boy was 
yet brought back to the paths of 
virtue by seeing a respectable young 


prince changed into a harlequin as 
a reward for his good qualities, and 
an all-sufficing compensation for his 
sufferings at the hands of a legion 


of demons. It is to be doubted 
whether such a little boy would not 
rather find himself encouraged in his 
downward path by the fact that a 
very wicked character (in a panto- 
mime) is always changed into Clown 
—a handsome premium on social 
irregularity, from a little boy’s 
point of view. But Mr. Blanchard 
does not allow himself to be discou- 
raged by the moral bathos that 
awaits him in the transformation 
scene. His duties end with that 
scene, and as long as he has posses- 
sion of the stage, he fights manfully 
for his moral. 

‘ Puss in Boots’ is capitally writ- 
ten, but it is not well put upon the 
stage. The scenery appears to me 
to have been carelessly or hurriedly 
painted; the masks are, in many 
cases, those of last year, and the 
transformation scene is r. Itis 
a pity that the masks should have 
been so neglected. Nothing is fan- 
nier than plenty of well-made masks, 
and Mr. Brunton can do better when 


he feels disposed and has plenty 
of scope. A row of courtiers, or 
hunters, or retainers, in well-made 
head-pieces, and a marked expression 
on each, is always a ‘safe’ effect. 
Nothing is more readily appreciated 
by an audience than a cleverly cari- 
catured mask, and in neglecting this 
important feature of a good panto- 
mime, the lessee has, I think, acted 
unwisely. However, the pantomime 
contains one thoroughly comic 
effect, which goes far to redeem its 
many drawbacks. I allude to the 
capital parody on the sensation 
scene in ‘ After Dark,’ where a truck 
of flour, followed by a long string 
of millers, takes the place of the 
express train. Mr. Irving is a 
clever and agile ‘cat,’ and Mr. 
George Cummings sings a capital 
song, in which he recites the 
miller’s will; but the other parts 
are not remarkably well played. A 
very coarse travestie of the ‘ Rachel 
case’ is the principal feature of the 
first comic scene. 

Of the Lyceum pantomime, the 
least said the better. It is foolishly 
written and badly placed upon the 
stage. Miss Caroline Parkes, Miss 
Goodall, and Miss Minnie Sydney 
do their best to keep the interest 
of the story alive, but without much 
success. Still the transformation 
scene is really better than that of 
either Drury Lane or Covent Gar- 
den, and the extraordinary dancing 
of Mr. Frederick Vokes is certainly 
worth seeing. 

So much for the pantomimes. 
By far the best of the burlesques is 
Mr. W. Brough’s ‘ Prince Amabel,’ 
played at the New Holborn Theatre 
under the title of ‘Turko the Ter- 
rible.’ It is remarkably well writ- 
ten in parts, and the music is of a 
higher order than we usually find 
in pieces of this class. Mr. George 
Honey plays King Turko with very 
amusing ferocity, and Miss Josephs 
is a gracefal Prince Amabel. With 
two such artists, the pretty music 
receives full justice. ‘Turko the 
Terrible’ is an instructive contrast 
to the two other burlesques from 
the same pen, which are now being 
played at the New Queen’s Theatre 
and at the Strand. These two 
pieces have more of what is popu- 
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larly known as ‘go’ in them than obtained by a corresponding sacri- 
‘ King Turko’ has, but the increase fice in the clearness and cohesive- 
in bustle and animation is only ness of the story and in the delicacy 


MR. HOXEY AS ‘KING TURKO.” 


of the dialogue. ‘The Gnome and the wit of its lines is not of a 
King’ at the Queen’s Theatre is very high order. Mr. Toole, who 
rather incoherent in construction, is a very clever burlesque actor 
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when he has his own way, is tram- iece is Max, very brightly played 
melled by an ineffective part, and by Miss Hodson. The scenery is 
Mr. Lionel Brough’s talents are coarse and pretentious. ' 
scarcely ever called into play. The The new theatre, the Gaiety, is 
only other prominent part in the furnished with a burlesque on the 
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subject of Robert the Devil; but 
the piece, which is rather clumsily 
constructed, is secondary in import- 
ance to the pretty music, fantastic 
dresses, romantic scenery, and effec- 
tive ballet with which it is asso- 


Miss E. FARREN AS ‘ 


of a higher order than is common 
in burlesques, and breakdowns are 
systematically eschewed. 

The Haymarket should not at- 
tempt burlesques unless it can do 
without Mr. Compton. This gen- 
tleman, an excellent actor in his 
own line, does not seem to have 
the smallest idea how a burlesque 
couplet should be given. He stands 
still, and ‘pays out’ his talk in a 
hard, perfunctory manner, which 
reminds one of a_ village-school 
child repeating its catechism. His 
presence is simply fatal to a bur- 
lesque. The piece in which he 

lays a leading part is a parody by 
Me F. C. Burnand on the ‘ Rightful 
Heir ’—an unpromising subject, very 
amusingly treated. The stilted ex- 
travagance of the original piece is 
broadly and quaintly parodied in 
every particular, and the music is 
for the most part well chosen. Mr. 
Kendal has a capital ‘make up’ in 
imitation of Mr. Bandmann, and 
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ciated. The company is not a 
strong one, but Miss Farren, who 
plays Robert with extraordinary 
vivacity, gives the piece a sparkle 
which helps materially to carry it 
through. The music is pretty, and 


ROBERT THE DEVIL.’ 


sings a patter song to the air, 
‘From Rock to Rock,’ in a manner 
which justified the loud encore with 
which it was greeted. Miss Ione 
Burke sings the music allotted to 
the part of Vyvyan’s mother very 
charmingly, and the piece is illus- 
trated by some capital scenery. 
Mr. Burnand has departed from the 
time-honoured practice of his bro- 
ther burlesquers by writing a con- 
siderable portion of the dialogue in 
stilted and sonorous blank verse— 
a decided relief, after a long course 
of doggrel couplet. Altogether, 
this is the most meritorious bur- 
lesque that has been produced at 
the Haymarket Theatre since ‘ Pluto 
and Proserpine.’ 

St. James’s Theatre, under Mdlle. 
La Ferte’s management, is not 
likely to improve in popularity. 
The Christmas piece (which has 
been recently withdrawn) was a 
revival of Mr. Planché’s ‘ Sleep- 
ing Beauty, but it was so poorly 
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mounted and so badly played by 
nearly every one concerned, t 

success was quite out of the ques- 
tion while it remained in the bills. 
The extravaganza was played in 
three acts (!), and with the single 
exception of Miss Maria Simpson— 
a clever actress, whom I am glad to 
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welcome back to the stage—not a 
performer in the piece could speak 
fairly intelligible English. The 
piece, niggardly mounted in every 
other respect, was furnished with 
a capital ballet, in which the 
Kiralfy family danced with good 
effect. 
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S I gaze once more on the simple rhyme 
Which thy dear lost hand did so fondly trace, 

Too deeply I feel that nor age nor time 

Can thy sweet memory ever efface. 
And though friends may say there are others dear 

As thou wert—alas ! they can never know 
The sad aching heart, the scalding tear, 

That is hidden, a cheerful face to show ! 


They tell thee my heart is roving and free 
As the wild bird which, hov’ring o’er the wave, 
Dips but its pinion into the sea, 
And turns ere the waters its feathers lave. 
Yet the bird, when the evening hour draws nigh, 
Will homeward return to his mate, and fold 
His sheltering wings o’er the nest on high, 
As he guarded it oft in days of old. 
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Thus is my heart—though all fancy it roves 
Unfettered, that never one thought it gives 
To thee at home—yet it fondly loves, 
And for thy presence alone it lives. 
To thee, as the bird to its nest will soar 
At the eventide, does my soul fly back ; 
And clinging to thine ever more and more, 
Still follows thy love over memory’s track. 


So firmly my heart doth thine image bear, 
Wand’ring alone, that the brilliant rays 
Of other beauties, though never so fair, 
But serve to remind me of other days. 
Gladly I see the dark mantle of night, 
Joyous I call on sweet sleep to free 
My soul from this earth, that in visions bright 
I may fancy once more that I welcome thee. 


Drawn by Al/red Crowquill 
THE SEE-SAW OF FASHION, 1688 anp 1869. 
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